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DETAIL OF WELDED REPAIRS 


Trusses and floor system of this 
concrete deck parkway bridge were 
in urgent need of repairs. By our 
application of structural welding 
methods, repairs were completed at 
low cost, and without removal of the 
deck. 

NO TRAFFIC INTERFERENCE! 





MOSHOLU PARKWAY, NEW YORK 


THE LEAKE AND NELSON COMPANY 


CONTRACTING — CONSULTING - STRUCTURAL — WELDING 


Main Office & Works: N New York Office: 
203 ASH ST. E ROOM 1845 
Bridgeport, Connecticut G | N E E R S Grand Central Terminal 
Cc. H. SORENSEN, Member . , F. B. DOOLITTLE, Member 
N. Y. State Society Prof. Eng. Pennsylvania Representative: N. Y. State Society Prof. Eng. 


THE SNOW-WEAVER INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, INC. 
HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Licensee Under U. S. A. Patents and Patents Pending Controlled by A. G. Leake 
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Elevators that land exactly level with 
each floor without first going through 
the annoying process of leveling make 
a decided saving in operating cost for 
the management of any building — 
old or new. 


MODERN ELEVATOR OPERATION MEANS 


MODERNIZATION OF OLDER BUILDINGS 
is restoring their earning power. It pays to 
“change over” the elevators, especially at this 
time when prices actually are less than at any 
time in 25 years. Each building requires a study 
of its own. Careful engineering thought and 
special individual analysis are given every build- 
ing problem brought to Westinghouse—a court- 


esy service to those interested in modernization. 
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Controlled Power 


Precision Landings are just one of the more easily under- 
stood results of electrical engineering progress in vertical 
transportation as developed by Westinghouse. This progress 
has gained greater control of power to produce a smoother 


elevator performance with less wear, less friction, less noise 


and less cost. 
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Inside this Cabinet are 27 Copper Chimneys 








DUCT STANDARD 
MODEL 


This radiator is 27” 
long; 23” high and 
7” wide. Weighing 
only 42 lbs., it is 
easily portable. 
Operates on 110-115 
Vot A. C. or D. C. 
circuits. Using 600 
Watts on “Low” and 
1200 Watts on 
“High,’’ it may be 
plugged into ordin- 
ary convenience out- 
lets. 

Finished in mahog- 
any or jade green. 


... and 















thereby 
hangs 

our tale P 
_ ae 





Prices:— 


$32.50 


ual Control). 


$53.50 


“ECONOMICAL ELECTRIC HEATING” 


There is no denying the convenience, flexibility and 
low installation cost of Electric Heat. High Oper- 
ating Cost has been the bugaboo. 


A Formula of Physics tells us point blank that a 
given amount of Electricity converts into so many 
B. T. U.’s—no more—no less. Common sense, how- 
ever, suggests that the Effectiveness of an Air Heater 
depends not only on the quantity of B. T. U.’s gen- 
erated but also, to a great degree, on the way in 
which the generated heat is discharged from the 
heater and distributed throughout the room. 


From years of thought and experimentation to ma- 
terially increase Heating Effectiveness through more 
efficient Discharge and Distribution came our DUCT 
ELECTRIC RADIATOR. 


Externally it is a graceful and finely finished piece 
of furniture. Inside, you find an interesting, utterly 
simple Chassis, embodying 36 sq. ft. of copper heat- 
ing surface arranged in multiple-flue formation—the 
patented “DUCT PRINCIPLE ” 


The sketches and descriptions below detail DUCT’S 
construction and operation. There are no fans or 
blowers—no moving parts at all, in fact, to require 
servicing or make a noise. The enormity of our 













LEFT: Sketch reveals 
construction of patent- 
ed DUCT chassis. 
When switch (D) is 
turned to ‘‘High’’ or 
‘“‘Low,’’ copper plates 
(A) are heated by 
electric elements (B). 
The air in ‘‘ducts’’ (C) 
is heated and _ rises 





heating surface plus the strong “flue action” of its 
patented arrangement accounts for DUCT’S amazing 
Effectiveness and consequent Economy. 


A DUCT RADIATOR, using only 600 Watts, dis- 
charges the air at about 120°F; whereas an identic 
“ductless” heater, using 1200 Watts, discharges the 
air at only 130°. Our DUCT RADIATOR, switched 
up to 1200 Watts, discharges the air at 160°. This 
striking comparative demonstration is made daily at 
our offices. 


The practical applications of an effective, economical 
and portable Electric Radiator—which is simply 
plugged in and switched on—are many and varied. 
Almost any place that needs extra or timely warmth, 
independent of a central plant, suggests a DUCT 
installation. 


Further information about our product may be 
promptly secured through reference to Sweets’ Cata- 
logue or by a request to us for literature. 


DUCT ELECTRIC HEATER CORP. 
101 Park Ave. New York, N. Y. 


RIGHT: Thorough and 
rapid heating causes 
strong circulatory ef- 
fect. Heated air is 
uniformly distributed 
throughout the room 
without the aid of fans 
or blowers. Only 
Duct offers this pat- 


(Equipped with Man- 


(With Thermostatic 
Control attached). 













ented principle and its 
significant results. 
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DIsCRIMINATION AGAINST ENGINEERS 


Calls For Official Investigation 


‘Lae New York State Society, at its Al- 
bany meeting, initiated a proposal which is already 
showing signs of bearing fruit. The adoption of a 
resolution calling for legislative investigation into 
the plight of the engineer and into the procedure 
whereby engineers as a class are being discrim- 
inated against by governmental agencies through- 
out the State, has produced echoes which, if noth- 
ing more eventuates, at least indicate an awaken- 
ing upon the part of certain officials and legislators. 


The engineer has a twofold duty which at the 
moment cannot be slighted. He must warn So- 
ciety of the disaster which will follow a wholesale 
cessation of the construction, maintenance and 
replacement of engineering projects and he must 
likewise rise in his own defence against the dis- 
criminatory treatment which singles him out as 
a sacrifice to be offered upon the altar of a sense- 
less and false economy. 


Tie attention of the people of the State of 
New York must be directed to the inevitable re- 
sults of a policy of reckless retrenchment in the 
field of engineering activity. Much publicity is 
being given to the proponents of educational and 
other social endeavors which predict dire results 
if such endeavors are curtailed. The engineering 
profession wishes to bring to the attention of the 
people of this State some salient facts which can- 
not be refuted and which, if ignored, will result 
in conditions far more dangerous to Society than 
inadequate education, administration or social 
relief. 

Modern civilization cannot survive for 24 hours 
if the engineer is withdrawn from its support. 
Cessation of, lack of adequate, or even improper 
maintenance of, water supply will close homes, 
schools, courts, hospitals and business institutions 
alike and will result in disease, famine and pes- 
tilence. Insufficient or inadequate sanitary provi- 
sions will produce over night such disease as to 
likewise close all institutions and make useless the 
best efforts of the medical profession. A lack, or 
insufficient supply, of light, heat and power will 
render mankind helpless. The breakdown of trans- 
portation and communication for even a day will 
produce untold distress and a longer period will 
result in starvation. The inadequacy of highways, 
railroads, bridges, tunnels, steamships, canals, 
docks, embarking and disembarking machinery 
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and facilities which, unless maintained and ex- 
panded will disintegrate and become obsolete with- 
in a period of a very few years, will destroy the 
arteries through which flow the blood streams of 
human subsistance. The cessation of activities, 
the planning, construction and maintenance of 
which are inseparable from modern existence, can 
result in but one of two things—chaos or reversion 
to primitive existence. In either case justice, alle- 
viation of suffering, education, business and all 
other human accomplishments and endeavors 
must cease entirely or sink to the level of a so- 
ciety devoid of the service of engineers. 


Of all classes of public servants. the engineer 
alone is the creator of wealth and of income. The 
values of land depend upon his services in building 
sewers, highways, bridges, tunnels and various 
other improvements. The taxes from water supply, 
the fares from transit facilities and the revenue 
from so-called public utilities are the result of his 
endeavors. Administration, police, fire, education, 
justice, medical service, in fact practically every 
public activity consumes taxes which he alone pro- 
duces. Yet, in the face of these facts he, in a ruth- 
less and indiscriminate manner, is being deprived 
not alone of the fruits of his endeavors but even 
the right to work. Throughout the State of New 
York these facts are being overlooked by legis- 
lators, officials, civic groups and others concerned 
with and demanding budget balancing and so- 
called economies. 

The economy program in every political subdi- 
vision of the State is resulting in wholesale dis- 
pensing with engineering services. In fact, so far 
as personnel is concerned, with few exceptions, en- 
gineers alone are being sacrificed. Public em- 
ployees generally, with the exception of engineers, 
have been kept at work regardless of the results of 
the lack of business in every field of activity. The 
apparent saving resulting from dispensing with the 
services of so great a part of what in numbers is 
one of the smallest groups is insignificant. The 
extravagance of destroying organizations of 
trained specialists, built up to a high degree of 
efficiency over long periods of time, will eventually 
come home to plague the taxpayer. 

An example of the evil complained of may be 
noted in Westchester County where 9 out of every 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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PROTECTION OF TITLE IN ENGINEER'S 


REGISTRATION LAWS 
By D. B. Steinman 


President, New York State Society of Professional Engineers 


A N essential feature of any registration 
law should be the protection of the professional 
designation. Some professions have come to the 
conclusion, as evidenced by their governing sta- 
tutes, that it is more important and more effective 
to protect the title than to attempt otherwise to 
restrict practice. One of the strongest arguments 
for registration legislation is that it provides an 
effective means for stopping the misappropriation 
of the designation. The legal justification is that 
such misappropriation of a professional title tends 
to mislead the public. Engineers, who have been 
long-suffering under the indiscriminate appropria- 
tion of their designation, are now realizing the de- 
sirability and practicability of ending this abuse 
through their registration laws. 


A comparative study of the Engineers’ Registra- 
tion Laws of the various States with respect to this 
specific feature is helpful in suggesting desirable 
amendments to improve the effectiveness of such 
provisions, also in providing established precedents 
to disarm objections. The use of the terms “Engi- 
neer” and “Engineering” can be legally restricted; 
such legislation is now in force, and its validity 
and constitutionality have been confirmed by 
Supreme Court decisions. 

Approximately 14 of the States already have, in 
their Engineers’ Registration Laws, some provi- 
sion protecting the professional designation. These 
range from protection of the title “Professional 
Engineer” or “Registered Engineer” and other 
titles by implication, to the full and explicit protec- 
tion of the title “Engineer” and equivalent terms. 


Probably the most complete and effective provi- 
sions to protect the term “Engineer” are found in 
the Tennessee law, which is entitled ‘‘The Act Cre- 
ating a State Board of Architectural and Engineer- 
ing Examiners.” Pertinent sections are as follows: 

Tennessee (1921; Amended 1925) : 

“Section 1—It shall te unlawful for any person 
to practice or offer to practice architecture or 
engineering in this State unless such person has 
been duly registered under the provision of this 
Act, except as herein provided.” 

“Section 2—Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as requiring registering for the purpose of 
practicing architecture or engineering by an indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation, unless the same in- 
volves the public safety or health, provided he does 
not use the appellation Architect or Engineer, or 
any appellation which is a compounding, modifying 
or qualifying by an adjective of the words archi- 
tect or engineer, or both, which gives or is de- 
signed to give the impression that the person using 
same is an architect or engineer.” 

“Section 12—A person shall be construed to 
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practice or offer to practice engineering or ar- 
chitecture who, by verbal claim, sign, advertise- 
ment, letterhead, card or in any other way, repre- 
sents himself to be an architect or engineer, with 
or without qualifying adjectives, or through the 
use of some other title implies that he is an archi- 
tect or engineer. The grand juries of the State 
are given inquisitorial power over all violations 
of this Act, and the judges of the courts shall give 
same in their charges to the grand juries. It shall 
be the duty of the members of the Board (of Ar- 
chitectural and Engineering Examiners) to report 
any violations of this Act to the proper authori- 
ties. The word “person” in this section shall in- 
clude also firms and corporations.” 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee in 1928 ren- 
dered a significant decision, expressly declaring the 
foregoing Act constitutional and valid, with es- 
pecial reference to the provision in Section 12 
which has keen quoted. In the same decision, the 
Supreme Court handed down a declaratory judg- 
ment against the “Standard Engineering Com- 
pany,” ordering that firm to surrender its trade 
name involving the word “Engineering.” 

The best answer to those who say these things 
cannot be done is the fact that they have been 
done. The Tennessee statute and court decision 
supply a perfect citation. 

Another significant aspect of the Tennessee law 
is its complete parity relative to the terms “archi- 
tect” and “engineer’’; identical protection is af- 
forded to both. When we are told that the title 
“architect” can be legally restricted but that the 
title “engineer” cannot, we can point to the Ten- 
nessee statute (also to the registration laws of 
some other States) to show that both designations 
can be given identically parallel legal protection. 

Other registration laws expressly protecting the 
designation “engineer” include the following: 

Arizona (1921): 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to practice, 
or offer to practice, as an architect, engineer, land 
surveyor, or assayer, unless he complies with the 
provisions hereof . . . . The term ‘engineer’ shall 
include all persons practicing engineering or geol- 
ogy, but does not include persons engaged in the 
manual operation of engines or like machinery.” 

The Philippines (1921,: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to adver- 
tise as engineer or architect without having the 
proper license as provided in this Act. Any viola- 
tion of this section shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than one thousand pesos or subsidiary 
imprisonment in case of non-payment.” 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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MaKE Jus THE 


LAstT DEPRESSION 


By Emanuel Lissner 


(A Practising Engineer of San Pedro, California) 


(Concluded> 


be is the concluding installment of the 
article by Mr. Lissner and in it he sets forth his 
program. 

The author and Dr. J. A. L. Waddell, are de- 
sirous of ascertaining the reaction to the proposals 
set forth. 

The American Engineer invites discussion and 
offers its columns for acceptable rejoinder. Inso- 
much as the paper of Mr. Lissner was of such pro- 
portions as to make necessary publication in in- 
stallments, readers are referred to the January, 
February and March issues for the complete dis- 
cussion of the author. 

Contributors to the American Engineer should 
bear in mind that, in general, articles in excess of 
3,000 words are unsuitable for publication in one 
issue. 

Kindly address all correspondence to the Editor. 

I would have every industry form an association 
and put that association under a dictator. They 
may call him General Chairman or General Direc- 
tor or by some other title, but his powers will be 
those of a dictator, and it is as such that I shall 
refer to him. 

Among the diverse duties of a dictator, two 
would be all important. First, he would prohibit 
unnecessary expansion in his industry, and, sec- 
ondly, when he found a degree of expansion war- 
ranted, he would allocate it among all or certain 
members of his association. Such activities might 
be in violation of existing anti-monopoly laws, but 
I shall discuss that later. 

The question arises whether an industry com- 
posed of highly competitive elements will consent 
to submit to a dictator of its own choosing. It will. 
We have absolute proof of it, because in two indus- 
tries dictators have held sway for a number of 
years. I refer to Will Hays in the motion picture 
field and Judge Landis at the head of professional 
baseball. 

The dictators whom I wish to set up will have 
powers more far-reaching than those of Will Hays 
and Judge Landis. I have already said that they 
are to prohibit unnecessary expansion, and that, 
when they find expansion is justified, they are to 
apportion it. They will also fix selling prices and 
the division of markets, and will make de- 
cisions about dividends and wages and work- 
ing hours. They will arbitrate disputes within 
their associations. They will confer with the 
dictators of other trades regarding matters of 
mutual concern. 

A dictator to discharge his duties must have 
a staff of technical experts, accountants, statis- 
ticians, and others, but these will be responsi- 
ble to him alone. They will make investiga- 
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tions and recommendations, but the dictator 


will make the decisions. 

In all that he does, a dictator should consider 
expediency and not allow himself to be bound by 
rigid precedents or quibbling interpretations. I 
would not have his powers inflexibly defined in the 
articles of his association. The Constitution of the 
British Empire is not written at all. 


Being human, the dictators will make mistakes, 
but they will be chosen from a type of man whose 
integrity is beyond question. Such men can be 
found. We seldom see them in political office; but, 
to become the dictator of a trade association, a 
man would not have to endure a campaign with 
its stultifying appeals to the voters. Once in- 
stalled, he would not be subject to vilification and 
to the misinterpretation of all his words and deeds. 


Since a dictator will fix wages and working 
hours in his industry, the employees must have a 
voice in his selection. I do not say this because of 
any grandiose idea of the rights of the working- 
man. My reason is the practical one that, since 
the rule of a dictator depends on harmony within 
the industry which he controls, the employees can- 
not be ignored without being left as a discordant 
element. In fact, the employees could make the 
system of dictatorships impossible by working 
against the repeal of the anti-monopoly laws. On 
the other hand, with the aid of their votes these 
laws can be smashed in short order. 

The employees in voting for a dictator may or 
may not act through the medium of organized 
labor. Conditions in each separate industry must 
determine this. I have no fear that participation 
of the wage earners will result in the selection of 
men who will be unacceptable to their employers. 
I firmly believe that wage-earners and employers 
will desire the same qualities in any man whom 
they will trust sufficiently to make their economic 
master. Even if a man of mild radical tendencies 
should sometime be selected, I would not be unduly 
alarmed. Responsibility has a sobering effect on a 
radical. Witness the cases of Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden. 

A dictator should obviously have no financial in- 
terest in the trade which he rules. It might be 
best if he had never at any time in his life been 
connected with it. His salary should be large. His 
term of office should be a long one, probably ten 
years. His removal should be difficult, but not 
impossible. 

Some persons may argue that a committee of 
three would be superior to a single dictator—but 
I disagree. Such an arrangement would result in 
compromises and the evasion of responsibility. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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RELATIVITY 


Or WEALTH 


Some Reflections on Present Practices 
By L. LEITNER 


Ler us suppose that for the last ten 
years or so an economist of Mars had a powerful 
telescope focussed on our planet. He watched our 
progress during the years before and those after 
the crash of 1929. He witnessed the erection of 
new buildings, bridges, and dams, the construction 
of highways and railroads; he observed the clouds 
of smoke and steam from the stacks of our indus- 
trial establishments. All this he plotted, forming 
a rising curve, which he called the economic pro- 
gress of “our nearest planet.’”’ Then all of a sudden 
he noticed that the construction was becoming less, 
the clouds of smoke were becoming smaller and 
farther between. He plotted this on his curve and 
found that it was tending downward instead of 
upward. Looking for an explanation he possibly 
was content to place a note at the “kink” of the 
curve: “Due to an epidemic or some natural dis- 
aster.” Had he been able to hear and decipher our 
radio messages, the note would probably have 
read: ‘Due to poor organization.” 


A few months ago a prominent French journal- 
ist made an interesting comparison between the 
spending habits of the average Frenchman and the 
average American. Mr. Average Frenchman would 
read an advertisement about, say, a refrigerator. 
He would ask himself (or better, his wife would 
ask him): “How much money have we saved?” 
“So and so many thousand francs.” “Let us wait 
until we have two more thousand and then we buy 
the refrigerator.” And they do so. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Average American reads about the re- 
frigerator; she consults her husband, and they buy 
the refrigerator on the installment plan. Hard 
times come, the husbands lose their jobs. The 
French family has paid for its refrigerator, but the 
American has not. The American family still owes 
the money to the store, the store to the factory, 
and so on. Since there are millions of families in 
these circumstances, we can see that America has 
a more difficult problem on her hand than has 
France. 


While the point raised by this journalist has its 
merits, we must keep in mind that the American 
method of spending is not the cause of our econ- 
omic ills. How would the French plan work if 
everybody in a closed economic unit were prac- 
ticing it? If every family of such a unit saved, 
say, a thousand dollars without investing it or 
having it invested by somebody else, this money 
would be so much paper, i. e., worthless. To illus- 
trate my point: if all these people have saved a 
thousand dollars’ worth of necessities of life they 
could well afford to take a rest and use up these 
savings; but if the savings consisted of money and 
they all decided to take a rest they would all have 
to starve; money has value only so long as there 
is Someone working. It is not the nature of money 
that it be saved; it must be kept in circulation. 
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How did money fulfill its mision in the old days 
before paper money, bonds, etc., were invented? 
The bulk of it was, comparatively speaking, always 
spent. People could not hoard very much for the 
simple reason that there was not enough to be 
hoarded: there was only a limited amount of pre- 
cious metals. With the advent of our credit sys- 
tem the possibility of saving was increased to what 
might seem infinity. It really only seems so, for 
there is nothing tangible to support it. To illus- 
trate again: the number of our millionaires is 
much smaller now than it was in 1929, although 
the country has the same riches above and below 
the ground now as it had then. Many billions of 
dollars of paper wealth which the country had in 
1929 are worthless now; to be sure, not because 
people have voluntarily decided to take a rest, but 
because they have no opportunity to work. 


Work, then, and its distribution, accounts for 
the bulk of our wealth. Organization gives op- 
portunity to work. The strength, the perfection, 
of our national organization determines our na- 
tional wealth. 


The disregard of this fundamental truth is the 
cause of our economic ills, of the ups and downs of 
the so-called business cycles. A few comments on 
some of the phenomena of our economic life will 
perhaps throw some light on our illusions. 


Let us assume that two groups of engineers 
started to build the two towers of the new George 
Washington bridge, each of the required height of 
600 ft., but on completion found that the foot- 
measure of one group is twice as long as that of 
the other. What a bridge that would be! But 
this is exactly what we are doing in economics; 
we are using a unit measure which is constantly 
changing. If the farmer borrows $10,000 when 
wheat is at one dollar a bushel, he borrows the 
equivalent of 10,000 bushels of wheat; if the price 
of wheat falls to 50 cents a bushel, his debt auto- 
matically changes to 20,000 bushels of wheat; for 
it is wheat that the farmer produces. Still, our 
financial geniuses tell us that the system is essen- 
tially sound. So are measures of length essen- 
tially sound, except as in the case of our bridge 
above, where two different units were used for 
measuring the esentially same towers. 

The “conditio sine qua” our economic system will 
not work is that an amount of metal, called gold, of 
appropriate dimensions, must rest peacefully in a 
place called the vault of a bank. If the god of 
Humour wanted to give his fellow-gods on Olympus 
a good laugh, he would only have to change this 
gold to a more useful metal, iron, and as soon as 
this miraculous change was discovered, another 
miracle would take place: the wheels of industry, 
trade, in short everything, would stop, except the 
mining of gold. On this block of gold we base a 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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ENGINEER VERSUS SCIENTIST 


Reviewed From The Standpoint Of An Engineer 


A. P. FLAMANDS 
(Concluded in This Issue) 


So far, I have considered, to a very slight 
extent, the marvelous progress made by the engi- 
neering profession in a comparatively short space 
of time. Let us now turn to a consideration of 
advances in pure Science—compare the relative 
achievements in these two kindred lines and, if 
possible, ascertain whether or not our engineering 
progress should be attributed to pure science. 


During the latter part of the 19th century, 
science advanced the theory of the molecule, in 
which it stated that it was the smallest indivisable 
part of an element. 


Then came the Edison effect and the discovery 
of Radium, with its limitless store of energy and 
science had to reconstruct its molecular hypotheses 
and scientists reasoned that if these things were 
true, the molecule must be further divisable and 
the first atomic theory was promulgated. 


However, the advent of the Fleming valve and 
the DeForrest audion or three element vacuum 
tube, together with further effects, demonstrated 
by engineers in radio activity, proved this theory 
unsound. 


Science then added to the theory of the atom, 
that it was composed of electrons or negative elec- 
trical charges. Engineers have exploded this theory 
by showing that as long as like charges of elec- 
tricity repelled one another, an atom composed 
solely of negative electrical charges could not exist. 


Scientists then reconstructed the atom by giving 
it a proton or positive electrical nucleus, sur- 
rounded by satellites of negative electricity or elec- 
trons. This theory is still accepted by many scien- 
tists, although a number have advanced the so- 
called electrical unit theory as the basic structure 
of the atom. Electrical engineers demonstrated 
certain phenomena in vacuo, which directly con- 
troverted the proton nucleus assumption. This 
can be explained easily by considering the opera- 
tion of the three element vacuum tube and trying 
to explain its operation with the proton theory. 
If we consider that electrons leave the filament or 
cathode—then atoms in the filament must neces- 
sarily be broken up and there would exist a posi- 
tive unbalance in the filament, giving rise to a con- 
dition of unbalance, when the tube was employed 
in a radio receiving circuit, but these unbalanced 
conditions or effects have not been encountered. 

As a result of this, the electric unit theory of 
matter was advanced. It propounds that the atom 
is made up of an equal number of positive and 
negative electric charges, that free electrons or 
negative electrical charges are not emitted from 
the cathode. While this theory is more logical and 
more in accord with engineering phenomena, it still 
does not explain effects produced in vacuum. 
There is a constant wrangle going on in the ranks 
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of scientists as to the composition of matter and 
nothing positive or capable of proof is known of 
them today. All the theories of the atom, mathe- 
matical discussions and treatises on the founda- 
tion of matter, have not helped the engineers one 
iota in the marvelous accomplishments we have 
touched on. 


In fact, it is plain that the scientist follows 
rather than leads the engineer, and that science 
must always reconstruct its theories to explain 
engineering discoveries. 


The scientists’ explanation of the question— 
“What is electricity?” is a noteworthy example. 
Their conception is that electricity is made up of 
electrons moving through a conductor. Now, 
these electrons must either be made in their pure 
state, by the electrical generator, or must be pres- 
ent as part of the structure of matter in the con- 
ductor. Scientists do not, for a moment, contend 
that a generator makes electrons, which they have 
said were a part of matter. Therefore, these elec- 
trons must exist in or adjacent to the conductor of 
electricity and must be freed by the action of gen- 
erating equipment. This means that the atomic 
structure of any conductor must be broken down 
by the flow of electricity in it or at least to initiate 
the flow. Electrical conductors in circuits could 
not exist indefinitely if this were true, or at least, 
there would be some recognizable change in them. 


So far as scientists are concerned, they have 
demonstrated no conception of the nature of elec- 
tricity. Our engineering developments in this 
field have been briefly touched on, and the tre- 
mendous strides of the engineer present a strong 
contrast to the bickerings and imaginings of the 
scientist. 

Let us now turn to a simple natural phenom- 
enon, lightning, and examine the scientific explan- 
ation of it. 

The latest scientific theory for this phenomenon 
is that it is a discharge of static electricity col- 
lected in clouds. This electricity, we are informed, 
is made by the friction created by currents of air 
contacting with each other in their rise and fall,— 
the electricity collecting in clouds which are sup- 
posedly made up of water vapor. We have no ex- 

rimental or engineering information to the ef- 
fect that the friction between currents of air cre- 
ates electricity. In fact, all our engineering data 
are directly against such explanations. Static 
electricity may be created by rubbing of unlike 
insulators together, but we have never been able 
to obtain it by rubbing or friction between like 
materials. 

Furthermore, to explain so-called static elec- 
tricity, we are informed by scientists that when 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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THe Vauipiry OF LIcENsSE Laws 
Decisions Worth Recalling, 


he various, and sometime ingenious, 
attempts to circumvent the law of the State rele- 
vant to the practice of the profession of engineer- 
ing suggests the propriety of reproducing two de- 
cisions which, given several years back, are of 
widespread significance and importance. 


OPINION ON REGISTRATION 
b 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

(No. 320, October Term, 1926)—‘‘The power of 
the State to provide for the general welfare of its 
people authorizes it to prescribe all such regula- 
tions as, in its judgment, will secure or tend to 
secure them against the consequences of ignor- 
ance and incapacity as well as of deception and 
fraud. As one means to this end it has been the 
practice of different States, from time immemorial, 
to exact in many pursuits a certain degree of skill 
and learning upon which the community may con- 
fidently rely, their possession being generally as- 
certained upon an examination of parties by com- 
petent persons, x x x. The nature and extent of 
the qualifications required must depend primarily 
upon the judgment of the State as to their 


necessity.” 


OPINION OF TENNESSEE SUPREME COURT 


As To Validity of Tennessee Engineering 
Registration Law in Restricting the 
Use of Terms “Engineer” and 
“Engineering” 

Case Filed June 16, 1928 


STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS, ET AL 
A 
STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY, ET AL 
In Chancery, Part One, File No. 38559 
DECREE 

This cause came on to be heard before Honor- 
able John R. Aust, Chancellor, upon the original 
bill, exhibit thereto, answer of defendants, stipula- 
tion and argument of counsel, from which the 
Court is of the opinion that complainants are en- 
_titled to the declaratory judgment sought and it 
is, therefore, ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
Chapter 167 of the Acts of 1921, as amended by 
Chapter 70 of the Acts of 1925, and particularly 
Section 12 of said Act as so amended, is valid and 
constitutional. 

It is further ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
the actions of the defendants in using the words 
“Engineers” and “Engineering” in their name and 
upon their stationery are violations of said statute 
and that the defendants, neither of them having 
registered as an Engineer under the statute, have 
no legal right to advertise and hold themselves 
out by invoices, bills, letterheads or otherwise as 
“Engineers” 

(Note—This decree was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of Nashville.) 
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fates ong It is also maintained by the defendants 
that the provision of Section 15 of the original Act 
forbidding the State or any township, county, city, 
town, village or other political subdivision of the 
State from engaging in the construction of any 
public work involving architecture or engineering, 
the plans for which have not been made by a regis- 
tered architect or engineer, it is maintained that 
this provision is beyond the caption of the orig- 
inal Act. We do not think so. The caption of the 
Act indicates that it is to be universal in its ap- 
plication. The plans for all work must be drawn 
by registered architects and engineers. The pro- 
vision noted was doubtless inserted to avoid the 
force of the rule that law is not made for the 
sovereign, and that the government and its sub- 
divisions are not ordinarily included with legisla- 
tive enactments. See Railroad v. Mayor & Alder- 
man of Union City, 137 Tenn. 491, Mayor & Alder- 
man of Morristown v. Hamblen Co., 136 Tenn. 242. 
In other words, since the public safety is as much 
concerned with defective State and municipal 
buildings and works, as it is with private buildings 
and works the language criticised was inserted in 
the Statute to make its scope general beyond 
question. 


We gather from the brief of counsel for defend- 
ants that there is no denial, on their part, of the 
power of the State to regulate the pursuit of occu- 
pations which directly concern the public safety 
or welfare, and to limit the pursuit of such occu- 
pations to those persons found by an examining 
Board or otherwise to possess the requisite knowl- 
edge and skill. It is well settled in other jurisdic- 
tions that the practice of architecture is subject 
to such regulations. Klafter v. State Board, 259 
III 15, Anno. Cas. 1914B, 1221. People v. Lower, 
251, Ill, 257, 36 L. R. A. N. S. 1203. The two cases 
just cited are fully annotated in the Selected Series 
Reports indicated and many decisions in accord 
there collected. This Court declared in Burke v. 
Memphis, 94 Tenn. 692, that the practice of archi- 
tecture might be made a taxable privilege, and it, 
therefore, follows that such pursuit is subject to 
regulation. 


While it is doubtless true that the defendants 
have not undertaken to practice architecture or 
engineering strictly speaking, and they might 
pursue their business, as they have in the past, 
without endangering the public safety or welfare, 
nevertheless they have seen proper to advertise 
themselves as engineers. This is prohibited by the 
law unless they are in fact engineers. It is not to 
be controverted that acts innocent in themselves 
may, to prevent fraud and deception, be forbid- 
den. The Legislature having the power to regu- 
late the practice of architecture and engineering 
in the interest of public safety may deny to all 
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A Stupy Of THE REGISTRATION 


Laws Of OTE 


2R PROFESSIONS 





By D. B. Steinman 


President, New York State Society of Professional Engineers 


(Concluded) 


(6). Enforcement of Professional Ethics 

The “Rules of the Court of Appeals for the Ad- 
mission of Attorney and Counselors at Law’ pro- 
vide for examinations to be held by the State Board 
of Law Examiners, and specify that: 

“Every applicant shall be given and required to 
pass a satisfactory examination in the canons of 
ethics adopted by the American Bar Association 
and by the New York State Bar Association.” 

The Judiciary Law empowers the Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court to suspend or disbar 
any lawyer “who is guilty of professional miscon- 
duct, malpractice, fraud, deceit, crime or misde- 
meanor, or any conduct prejudicial to the admin- 
istration of justice.” Under this statute, through 
numerous court decisions, a long list of grounds 
for suspension and disbarment has been built up, 
including solicitation of business, advertising for 
divorce business, improper collection, letters, em- 
ployment of laymen to procure clients, improper 
advice, failure to perform services, “ambulance 
chasing,” evasion of the law, and other violations 
of professional ethics and standards. In addition, 
it has been repeatedly decided that “the court has 
power to discipline or disbar an attorney-at-law 
for acts done outside his profession, where they 
indicate disregard for honesty and decency in his 
dealings with his fellowmen.” 

The State Medical law provides that a license 
may be revoked, suspended or annulled on various 
grounds including, for example, a decision after 
due hearing: 

“That a physician is guilty of untrue, fraudu- 
lent, misleading or deceptive advertising; or ad- 
vertising that he can cure to treat disease by a 
secret method * * * *.” 

The law further sets up a grievance committee, 
representing the Profession, to try all charges 
against licensed physicians, and empowers this 
committee to make its own rules and regulations. 
The following are excerpts from the officially ap- 
proved rules of this grievance committee: 

“The acceptance of commissions and rebates by 
practising physicians is not alone unprofessional 
and unethical but may constitute ‘fraud and de- 
ceit’ on the part of a physician in the practice of 
medicine, within the purview of * * * * section 
1264, of the Education Law.” 

“Complaints against licensed physicians should 
be addressed to Dr. , Executive Secretary of 
the Grievance Committee, Education Building, 
Albany, N. Y.” , 

The Dental law includes “unprofessional or im- 
moral conduct” as grounds for suspension or revo- 
cation of license. The officially approved and pub- 
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lished rules of the Board include a set of seven 
regulations governing dental advertising, followed 
by the announcement: 

“Any violation of these regulations shall be 
deemed unprofessional conduct within the meaning 
of subdivision 2 of section 1311 of the Education 
Law.” 

(7.) Regulation of Degrees 

The possibility of regulating degrees in regis- 
tration laws, when such regulation kecomes neces- 
sary, is illustrated in the statutes governing Opto- 
metry and Dentistry: 

“No degrees in optometry shall be conferred in 
this state except the degrees of doctor of optometry 
(Opt. D.) or doctor of optical science (D. O. S.).” 
* * * * These degrees “shall not be conferred upon 
any person who has not received either a bachelor 
of science degree, accompanied in either case with 
a certificate of graduation in optometry, and who 
has not thereafter completed a course of two years’ 
graduate study of the subjects of optics and 
optometry.” 

The registration law for Dentists also regulates 
degrees: 

“No degree in dentistry shall ke conferred in 
this state except the degree of doctor of dental sur- 
gery. Said degree shall not ke conferred upon any 
one unless he shall * * * * have satisfactorily com- 
pleted a course of at least four years in a regis- 
tered dental school, * * * * or having teen grad- 
uated in course from a registered medical school 
with the degree of doctor of medicine shall have 
pursued satisfactorily thereafter a course of spe- 
cial study of dentistry for at least two years in a 
registered dental school. * * * * The department 
may confer upon all persons who shall have re- 
ceived the degree of master of dental surgery un- 
der the laws of this state prior to * * * * nineteen 
hundred and one, the degree of doctor of dental 
surgery in lieu of said master’s degree.” 

The last clause is interesting as a provision 
whereby the State Education Department can 
make ofiicial correction of old degrees after an im- 
proved unifying regulation of degrees becomes 
effective. 

The Dental law further provides that a person 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor who: 

“Shall assume the degree * * * * or shall append 
the letters B. D. S., D. D. S., M. D. S., D. M. D. to 
his name * * * * or shall prefix to his name the 
title doctor or any abbreviation thereof, not having 
had duly conferred upon him by diploma from some 
college, school or board of examiners legally em- 
powered to confer the same, the right to assume 
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AN EXAMPLE For ALL CHAPTERS 


Westchester Takes Definite Action 


Ar its meeting, held in White Plains on 
February 8th, last, the Westchester County Chap- 
ter went squarely on record against the discrimin- 
ation manifested in the matter of sacrificing engi- 
neers on the altar of a false economy policy. 

In the following resolution the Chapter calls on 
official Westchester to correct the situation and 
advises the authorities and the press of its temper: 


Westchester County Chapter of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engineers, Inc. 


RESOLUTION 


Status of the Professional Engineer in 
Westchester County 


WHEREAS, No professional body, by conscien- 
tious hard work, loyalty and devotion to their 
ideal and their work for the community, has been 
more instrumental in the development, unprece- 
dented increase in beauty and wealth and world- 
wide renown of Westchester County than the en- 
gineers and surveyors therein employed and prac- 
ticing, and 

WHEREAS, The larger part of their activities 
have been concentrated on public works, particu- 
larly streets, highways, sewers, etc., in programs 
which promised steady employment for hundreds 
of these faithful public servants for several years 
to come, and 

WHEREAS, These programs were suddenly 
curtailed or eliminated without due consideration 
for the welfare of the engineers and surveyors at 
work thereon, even though sufficient funds were, 
and are, obtainable, mostly through gasoline and 
motor vehicle taxes, to carry on a considerable 
amount of essentially necessary work, and 


WHEREAS, It is plainly evident that the engi- 
neers and surveyors in Westchester County have 
been discriminated against, (intentionally or unin- 
tentionally) and have suffered more severely than 
any other body of public workers in the County, 
not only in the curtailment of salaries and incomes, 
but in the actual loss of positions, in spite of their 
known record of efficiency and loyalty, and 


WHEREAS, The breakdown of many competent 
engineering organizations will result in a finan- 
cial loss to the taxpayers in the future through 
decreased efficiency, and in greater difficulty in 
building up these organizations, which were thor- 
oughly familiar with and deeply interested in their 
public works problems, be it therefore 

RESOLVED, That the Westchester County 
Chapter of the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, assembled in meeting on this 
February 8th, 1933, here protests: 

1. The unfair discrimination against the engi- 
neering profession in Westchester County. 

2. The failure to use available funds for public 
construction work and the diversion of such funds 
to other purposes. 

3. The placing of the heaviest burden of public 
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expenditure reduction on the engineering pro- 
fession, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all public officials of the 
County and the municipalities therein be and they 
are hereby urged to provide public works construc- 
tion in as great a volume and as speedily as pos- 
sible, to the end that members of the engineering 
profession in Westchester County may be restored 
to positions wherein their self-respect and morale 
may be maintained, they will be given an equal 
opportunity with other public workers to earn a 
livelihood commensurate with their abilities and 
where, by their creative efforts, some of the dis- 
tress and unemployment of all workers may be 
alleviated by the resumption of construction ac- 
tivities, which will also create useful improvements 
of permanent value to the taxpayers, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this preamble and 
resolution be sent to all public officials charged 
with public work construction in Westchester 
County and the municipalities therein, the Secre- 
tary of the New York State Society of Professional 
Engineers and the public press of the County. 


The response upon the part of the press was 
most encouraging. Bold face front page reports 
of the meeting and the complaint appeared in the 
press of the larger cities and towns of the County. 
More than a dozen papers carried editorials and 
stories and comments appeared in various forms. 

The following editorial from the Mt. Vernon 
Argus of February 11th indicates the position the 
Chapter occupies in the County: 


UNEMPLOYED ENGINEERS 


The official complaint of the County Chapter of 
the New York State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers that their profession has been discriminated 
against in reduction of personnel and decreased 
wage deserves at least a sympathetic study. 

Appearances would tend to uphold the accuracy 
of the observation. In no other single county de- 
partment or bureau has there been such heavy 
cuts in salaries and in the number of employes as 
the County Engineer’s office. In second place is 
the Park Commission, largely composed also of 
engineers and surveyors. 

Yet the reply may be made that since we have 
stopped all permanent construction programs with 
no money whatever in the 1933 county budget for 
this form of work, there is nothing left to do but 
release unnecessary employes as a matter of econ- 
omy to the taxpayers. 

That is a hard argument to answer. Surely not 
even the County Chapter would urge that we keep 
men on the pay roll when we have no work for 
them to do. Perhaps their answer would be that 
since these men have been faithful employes, we 
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A New CONSTITUTION 


Ready For Consideration 


A. coompaniep by the appended com- 
munication the committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution of the Society has transmitted its 
proposals. 

The preparation of a Constitution is a long and 
arduous task and the complete reconciliation of 
innumerable opinions is something beyond the 
capability of any committee. 

To Mr. McKenna, chairman, who has given 
freely of his time and his talents, the Society is 
greatly indebted. Study the proposed Constitu- 
tion. If you are a member of a Chapter communi- 
cate your ideas to the Chapter. If not a member 
of a Chapter forward your comments to the com- 
mittee. Please follow these instructions. 

* * * * * 
To Officers and Directors, 
Chapter Presidents, 
Chapter Secretaries, 
Members of Committee on Revision. 
Gentlemen: 

Herewith is a copy of the revised Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Society as prepared by the 
Committee on Revision thereof, also a copy of the 
Constitution in its present form. 

These are submitted for your earnest considera- 
tion noting any criticisms, suggestions or remarks 
thereon. 

It is proposed to discuss this revision at the 
meeting of the Society in Albany, February 4th, 
1933. 

Your earnest cooperation is desired. 

Very truly yours, 
EDGAR A. McKENNA, Chairman, 


Committee on Revision of Constitution. 
Jan. 13, 1933. 


CONSTITUTION 
Drafted Dec. 1932, Subsequent to Criticisms of the 
= Board and May Meeting 
PREAMBLE 

CONCERNED with the Public Weal of the State of 
New York, and, 

IN ORDER to safeguard life, health, and property, 
by restricting the practice of Engineering and 
Surveying to properly qualified persons; 

LIKEWISE, to advance the welfare of the Engi- 
neering and Surveying Professions by establish- 
ment and observance of high ethical standards of 
conduct, and through sponsorship of the creation 
and enforcement of adequate license laws and 
practice acts; 

ALSO, to place the control of engineering pro- 
jects within the scope of such laws and acts; 

FURTHER, to focus public attention upon the 
functions, requirements, and accomplishments of 
engineers; . 

WITHAL, to sponsor and promote honorable pro- 
cedure tending toward recognition commensurate 


with the dignity and responsibility of the profes- 


sions, THE NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, INCORPORAT- 
ED, has been organized, and to such ends the con- 
stitution, of which this preamble is a part, is 
hereby set forth. 
ARTICLE I 
NAME 


Section 1. This Society shall be known as The 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers, 
Incorporated. 

ARTICLE II 
HEADQUARTERS 


Section 1. The principal office shall be located in 
such City or Town of the State of New York as 
may be selected by the Society, in regular meeting 
assembled or by a letter ballot, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Board, and shall be desig- 
nated as State Headquarters. 


ARTICLE III 
CHAPTERS 


Section 1. The Society may authorize and char- 
ter one chapter in each County. Where expedient, 
two or more counties may be combined for the pur- 
pose of the organization of one chapter. 

Section 2. The written petition of five profes- 
sional engineers and land surveyors residing or 
practising within the limits of any one county, or, 
where two or more counties are combined, of three 
professional engineers and land surveyors residing 
or practising within each of the counties so com- 
bined, shall be deemed sufficient to authorize and 
charter a chapter. 

Section 3. Two or more chartered chapters may 
merge into one chapter and may be granted a char- 
ter upon petition, provided that a majority of the 
membership, in good standing, of both chapters so 
petition. Upon issuance of the new charter the 
separate charters shall be surrendered to the 
Society. 

Section 4. A chartered chapter which comprises 
two or more counties may dissolve into two or 
more separate and distinct chapters and be granted 
charters, provided that a majority of the members 
thereof, in good standing, residing or practising in 
a county desiring a separate charter, so petition. 
Such majority, however, shall not number less than 
five. The charter of the combined county chapter 
shall be surrendered to the Society upon issuance 
of separate charters. 

Section 5. The Executive Board of the State 
Society shall have jurisdiction in the granting of 
charters to chapters. 

ARTICLE IV 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. The membership shall consist of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land Surveyors licensed 
by the State of New York. 

Section 2. There shall be one class of member- — 
ship only. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
For License as P. E., State of New York 


Part | 
ENGINEERING ECONOMICS AND 
PRACTICE (Administration) 
Wednesday, June 29, 1932—1:15 to 
4:15 p. m., only 


Answer any eight of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 

1 A steam plant of 1000 horsepower 
capacity costs $48,000. It operates 
3000 hours per year; depreciation, in- 
terest, insurance and taxes amount to 
15% per annum. Operating costs, in- 
cluding attendance, fuel, repairs, etc., 
are 0.6 cents per horsepower-hour. 
What is the total cost per horsepower- 
hour? 

2 A pumping plant of 1000 g. p. m. 
capacity delivers water against a head 
of 120 feet with an efficiency of 70% 
at full load and 40% at half load. The 
plant costs $850 to install; the power 
costs one cent per horsepower-hour, 
and fixed charges are 12% of first cost. 
The plant operates at full load for 
2000 hours per year and at half load 
for 1000 hours per year. Find the to- 
tal annual cost of operation and the 
cost per gallon pumped. 

3 The development of mine-mouth 
steam power plants is often advocated 
as a means of saving the burden due 
to the transportation cost of the fuel. 
Why is this plan seldom feasible? 

4 A blower for an a. c. motor car 
weighs 1000 pounds. This weight can 
be reduced by substituting 100 pounds 
of aluminum alloy for 280 pounds of 
steel. Assuming straight line depre- 
ciation, will it be economical to do so? 

Cost of aluminum alloy parts, 
$0.90 per pound 

Cost of steel parts 0.27 per pound 

Cost of power 0.011 per kw.-hr. 

Power consumption 90 watt hours 

per ton mile 

Yearly mileage of car, 45,000 

Life of car, 30 years 

Cars are financed at 5% 

5 A turbine is purchased on a guar- 
antee-of-performance basis, but upon 
test is found to be less efficient than 
guaranteed, with the result that the 
operating cost is $300 per year greater 
than anticipated. The machine has 
an expected life of 20 years. With 
compound interest at 6%, $1 will 
amount to $3.20 in 20 years. What 
deduction should be made from the 
purchase price to compensate the 
buyer for the additional expense in 
operation incurred? 


6 In making an economic compari- 
son between two dissimilar things 
that will accomplish the same pur- 
pose, what elements would you con- 
sider and on what basis would you 
make your study? 

7 How much could the owner of a 
plant afford to pay for an automatic 
sprinkler system that would effect a 
net’ saving in insurance of $1000 per 
year? [Interest rate 6%; life of equip- 
ment 20 years.] 

8 What is a corporation? How is 
it organized, established, managed and 


terminated? What advantages does it 
have over a partnership? 

9 An electrochemical company has 
a metal reduction plant, the greater 
part of which is a hydro-electric plant 
the energy from which will go to 
waste if not used in the production o! 
metal. 

The company has $2,000,000 of 6% 
bonds outstanding. 

Taxes are $30,000 per year. 

Company overhead is $100,000 per 
year. 

Ordinary charges to the reserve 
fund are $50,000 per year. 

The capacity of the plant is 10,- 
000,000 pounds per year. 

The production cost is 3 cents per 
pound for labor. 

Raw material costs 1 cent per pound 
of metal produced and is purchased 
from outside sources. 

The output has sold for 10 cents per 
pound. 

With the arrival of the depression, 
the demand for the product drops to 
50% of the plant capacity and the 
price falls to 9 cents per pound. 

Should the company continue to 
manufacture at full capacity, or shut 
down, or run at part capacity? The 
company estimates that the depression 
will last two years and that it will 
take five years after the depression 
ends before any surplus can be market- 
ed. Give reasons and figures to sup- 
port your opinion. 

10 Your client is trying to decide 
whether or not to accept a license to 
construct a toll bridge, under which 
a fixed toll can be charged for 30 
years, after which the property re- 
verts to the state to be operated as a 
free bridge. You are called upon for 
an economic analysis of the situation. 
Outline the line of reasoning and the 
methods that you would use in making 
this analysis. 

11 A cable is to be placed on an ex- 
isting pole line along the shore of a 
lake in order to connect two points on 
opposite sides of the lake. Would it 
be more economical to place a sub- 
marine cable across the lake? Assume 
the following data: 


Sub- 
Land marine 
route route 
LO EE 10 miles 5 miles 
First cost of cable 
per MuUe ......... $10,000 $18,000 
Maintenance per mile $200 $800 
SUB TORE. 6 sac sis ovens 71% 71% 
RMS Ce G bss hes 2% 2% 
UO leis caseses os 15 yrs. 15 yrs. 
Net salvage value per 
OSS oe eae $3,000 $3,000 
(Factor to convert fu- 
ture worth to annuity 
15 years, 7%)... .0398 .0398 


12 Criticize and comment on the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

A $15,000 car was assumed to be 
used nine years and have a turn-in 
value of $7,000. A $5000 car was as- 
sumed to be used for three years and 
to have a turn-in value of $1500. The 


following comparison was made on a 
nine-year basis. 

$15,000 car 
NOG MO scsi oe oS asd g wre lake $15,000 








[PRES RIV ARE sos kc cnecsde sree 7,000 
PS sk ee oA LG ces $8,000 
$5,000 cars 
our cars at $5,000... 62.6... $20,000 
Less salvage value 3 cars..... 4,500 
PROBE ans orci sws baseeee $15,500 


Part Il 
CIVIL ENGINEERING (First half) 
Thursday, June 30, 19382—9:15 a. m. 
to 12:15 p. m., only 

Answer any five of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 

Return at 1:15 p. m. for the second 
half of this examination. 

1 State concisely in order of weight 
the several factors that control in ma- 
jor degree the fixing or determination 
of the grade line on a profile of a state 
highway. 

2 a Discuss the importance of pro- 
vision for adequate drainage 
for a first-class highway. De- 
scribe the common methods of 
taking care of run-off from 
within the right of way. 

b In planning a highway crossing 
a rather flat-floored valley, 
what geological troubles may 
be looked for? How may they 
be guarded against? 

3 a Describe fully the action of an 
air-lock in a caisson. 

b Describe an acceptable method 
of placing concrete under 
water. 

4 A circular sewer is to carry a 
maximum flow of 2.0 C. F. S. when 
half full on a slope of 1 in 500. What 
size vitrified pipe is required? What 
will be the velocity of flow? Is this 
sufficient to keep the sewer free from 
deposits that would cause clogging: 

5 Define the term hydraulic grad- 
ient. Explain how you would deter- 
mine the elevation of the gradient at 
any point in a pipe line (a) from data 
on elevation of gradient at beginning 
and end of the pipe line, the length, 
diameter and condition of the pipe; 
(b) from measurements taken at the 
point in question. 

6 A bridge pier of an important 
bridge must be carried through 20 
feet of water and 70 feet of mud and 
clay down to rock. What type of foun- 
dation would you favor and why? If 
the depth of mud and clay was 135 
feet, what type of foundation would 
you favor and why? 

7 A plate girder is supported by two 
columns spaced 54 feet center to cen- 
ter and supports at the third points of 
its span two column loads, each equal 
to 200,000 pounds. Determine the di- 
mensions of the web, size of flange an- 
gles and cover plates if any are re- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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News AND COMMENTS 


REGISTRATION IN 
CONNECTICUT 
Architects’ and Engineers’ 
Measures Introduced 


Legislation regulating the practices 
of architecture and engineering is now 
before the General Assembly of this 
State, 

A hearing on the proposed Engi- 
neers’ Act, know as House Bill No. 
548 (sponsored by Representative 
Charles E. Rumpf of Darien), was 
scheduled for February 14th, but out 
of courtesy to the Connecticut Society 
of Civil Engineers, who have been 
conducting a poll and whose annual 
meeting took place on February 21st 
and 22nd, the hearing was postponed. 
The hearing will be held at a later 
date. 


Due to the splendid efforts of the 
Connecticut Conference of Engineers 
and Architects under the leadership 
of Willard S. Conlon much public sup- 
port of the legislation has been ob- 
tained. It was at the request of this 
body that Mr. Rumpf introduced the 
measure in the General Assembly. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Manu- 
facturers Association and other civic 
groups have endorsed the legislation. 
The following editorial from the 
Stamford Advocate indicates that the 
need for license laws is becoming ap- 
parent to the public generally: 


ENGINEERING AS A PROFESSION 


We have in times past called atten- 
tion to the development of engineer- 
ing as a profession. Not to the same 
extent but in somewhat the same man- 
ner that law has been divided into a 
great number of subbranches, so en- 
gineering has entered into many 
phases of our social and _ industrial 
life. Only the other day there was a 
group of ambitious engineers who 
thought that the matter of govern- 
ment had become a problem for en- 
gineers to handle. 

It is in line which this branching 
out of the engineers and the widening 
of the number of occupations for 
which the study of engineering fits a 
man, that the proposal is now being 
made that the states require the 
registration of engineers and archi- 
tects. We do not know whether How- 
ard Scott, who exploited so success- 
fully for a few weeks the word tech- 
nocracy, was a registered engineer in 
New York State, but we are inclined 
to believe that if the fact of registra- 
tion was a part of every engineer’s 
credentials, there would be fewer fias- 
cos such as the technocracy publicity. 

The hearings for the bills on the 
registration of architects and engi- 
neers that have been introduced into 
the Connecticut Legislature are to he 
held next Tuesday. In all probability 
there will be little opposition to the 
bills. The main question will be 
whether there is enough interest in 
the passage of the bills to get them 
put through. ; 


On Subjects of Interest 


It would seem that the time has 
come when the _ responsibilities of 
architects and of engineers toward the 
public have become important enough 
to warrant the protection of the pub- 
lic by requiring Government control 
of the professions, particularly the en- 
gineering profession. The public is 
protected against the practice of law 
on the part of unaccredited individ- 
uals. A doctor has to prove his qual- 
ifications before the State will allow 
him to practice. There would seem to 
be every reason why engineer and 
architects should be required to es- 
tablish the fact of their training and 
of their prima facie competence. 

The engineers and the architects 
are themselves in favor of this pro- 
tection of their professions. We be- 
lieve that the public is also in favor 
of it. In fact, Connecticut is back- 
ward in this respect, for it is among 
the minority of the states which re- 
quire no registration of engineers. Per- 
haps the conservatism of New England 
accounts for this backwardness, be- 
cause all the New England states are 
in the minority, although New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania are witi 
the majority and require licenses 
from practicing engineers. 

The purpose of the bills is worthy 
of approval. Whether the proposed 
laws have been put into the best poss- 
ible shape for application in our State, 
the discussion of the bills will bring 
out. In some form they ought to be 
passed. 


The legislation as proposed follows 
the Model Law. It is possible that 
owing to its length some deletions and 
changes may be required. Congrat- 
ulations and best wishes to the Con- 
necticut Conference, a small but virili 
organization. 


* * * 


ENGINEERS’ LICENSING 
EXAMINATIONS 
Jan. 30th—Feb. 2nd 


A total of 195 applicants were 
scheduled by the N. Y. State Board of 
Examiners for Professional Engineers 
to take the January 1933 written ex- 
aminations. Of these, 106 applicants 
actually appeared and took the exam- 
inations. Of this number, 99 passed 
the written examination in Structural 
Planning and Design, which is now re- 
quired (since the 1932 amendments 
to the licensing law) of all applicants 
except those exempted on the basis 0: 
long-established and recognized stand- 
ing in the Profession. 

The other subjects included in the 
written examinations for Professional 
Engineers were Mathematics (through 
Calculus), Applied Sciences, Materials 
of Construction, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Design, Engineering Economics 
and Admiistration, and Civil, Elec- 
trical, and Meéhanical Engineering. 

The examinations were held on 
January 30 to February 2, simultane- 
ously in Albany, Buffalo, New York 
and Syracuse. 


MULTIPLE DWELLING 
LEGISLATION 
Introduced by Senator Desmond 


An amendment to Section 300 of the 
Multiple Dwelling Act, which elimin- 
ates the discriminatory provisions 
against the engineer and places him 
On a par with the architect, has been 
introduced in the upper House by 
Senator Thos. C. Desmond. 

This measure, which is known as 
Introductory No. 1010, has the support 
of both architects and engineers and 
should become law without difficulty. 
The bill is in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Cities headed by Senator 
Samuel Mandelbaum of New York. 

Engineers and Chapters should ad- 
vise Senator Mandlebaum and their 
respective Senators and Assemblymen 
of their interest in the passage of this 
measure. 

The engineering profession acknow- 
ledges its appreciation of the co-opera- 
tion received from its sister-profession 
of architecture. This evidence of am- 
ity promises well for the future of 
both callings. 


* * * 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR TRADE RECOVERY 


N. Y. S. Society Actively Sup- 
porting Program 

The National Committee for Trade 
Recovery, of which Robert D. nohn is 
Chairman, J. P. H. Perry, Vice Chair- 
man and L. J. Mulhearn, Executive 
Secretary, and whose headquarters are 
at 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y., has appointed as its three re- 
gional Chairmen for the State of New 
York: D. B. Steinman of New York for 
the Southern District, Arnold G. Chap- 
man of Albany for the Eastern Dis- 
trict and John W. Cowper of Buffalo 
for the Western District. 

Two legislative measures of great 
concern and interest to engineers have 
been introduced by Senator Thos. C. 
Desmond. These are designated as: 

Desmond Bill—Senate Introductory 
No. 444—To authorize cities, towns and 
villages to construct, own, equip, op- 
erate, maintain and improve works for 
the coliection, treatment, purification 
and disposal of sewage. 

Desmond Bill—Senate Introductory 
No. 445—To provide for the purchase. 
construction and improvement. of 
waterworks systems in cities, villages 
and incorporated towns in the state of 
New York. 

The purpose of these two bills is to 
stimulate the construction oi public 
works as emergency measures for the 
relief of unemployment, and to enable 
cities, town and villages to take ad- 
vantage of the National Relief Act 
establishing the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation for the financing of 
such public works. 

At its Albany meeting the Society en- 
dorsed this legislation and called up- 
on every Chapter and every engineer 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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New York News Anpb ACTIVITIES 


SIDELIGHTS OF THE 
MID-WINTER MEETING 
By Thos. A. Devane 


Chairman, Albany Chapter 
Committees 


The following Chapters were rep- 
resented:—Albany, Bronx, Dutchess, 
Essex, Genesee, Jefferson-Lewis, 
Kings, Monroe, Nassau, New York, 
Oneida, Orange, Queens, Rensselaer, 
Richmond, Schenectady, Suffolk and 
Westchester. 

Eighteen out of twenty-two—a re- 
markable showing. 

At a special meeting of all Chapter 
Presidents it was unanimously decided 
that Fred Zurmuhlen’s explanation of 
his sharp letter should be accepted, 
but that in the future he must con- 
fine himself to the King’s English. 


Charlie Kiehm insists that Tech- 
nocracy is nothing more than Com- 
munism with spats on. 

Will our Counsel, Mr. Dayton, ex- 
plain why he sought refuge behind the 
bar? 

Mr. Cram insisted on prolonging the 
discussion of our Constitution. Every- 
body was happy when Prof. Reidel 
limited the number of amendments to 
seventeen. 

George Hutchinson tried to explain 
what Orange Chapter thinks of the 
Constitution but was unable to secure 
a lapel microphone. 

A. M. Cummings arrived from Port 
Henry and presented a thesis on the 
use of the elbow joint. 

Len Perrin and Ray Keays will give 
a testiminial on the next Clicquot Club 
radio hour. 

Ray Symth thinks that Bill Picard 
is a “Spearhead.” 

Bill Field said that it was the teach- 
er who taught him in fourth grade. 
Now that’s not such a bad one in case 
any other member ever gets caught. 

Jack Martin continues to insist that 
the honor of being the first to pay 
dues for 1933 belongs to him. Who 
challenges the gentleman? 

Apparently Arnold Chapman is the 
Crown Prince. 

Frank Bode will meet Gus Freeman 
at the Annual Meeting. Both members 
will use four ounce gloves and the 
issue of State Employees Reclassifica- 
tion will be settled. 

How about John Avery for Referee’? 

Ed Sheldon’s punishment for not 
answering Fred Zurmuhlen’s letter in- 
cluded Dr. Steinman’s usurpation of 
his duties as Toastmaster. 

Draft Dr. Steinman in some cap- 
acity. His able, fearless leadership 
and untiring energy cannot be sur- 
passed. 

I'll bet the Cornell fellows like Dr. 
Bosworth. 

Mr. Bently, one of the oldest living 
surveyors in the United States, re- 
ceived a column in the local news- 
papers—his picture was included. 

Ed, McKenna encountered the “Iron- 
sides” when he endeavored to launch 
his Constitution. 

If Pat Corry wants a pinch hitter 


call Dick Salisbury or Roy Benway of 
Albany Chapter. They never miss a 
nickel at the door. 

Wm. Stubbs had some good stories 
to tell in Room 262. 

Gustav Freeman entertained seven- 
teen guests at the Elks Club. He did 
the ordering but the guests paid the 
bill. 

Arthur Sheridan’ usually tries to 
confuse us with Latin, but this time 
he called upon the Bible when he 
trotted out the Four Horsemen. One 
of his resolutions was overstuffed with 
conquest, war, famine and death. 

Prof. Lawson prefers the company 
of the fairer sex. 

Shortly, Larry Honan will be trans- 
ferred to Erie Chapter. He will act 
as a spark plug when he arrives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Conlon, and Mr, and 
Mrs. Tuttle came from Stamford, 
Conn. 

At least Mr. Brockway agrees with 
some of us about Technocracy. 

Little Doctor Horner was sitting in a 
corner 

When Bill Picard came along. 

They had nothing to do 

So went to room two-sixty-two 

And enjoyed a very nice song. 

Next year there will be prize for the 
best dressed member. Dwight LaDu 
will represent Albany Chapter. 

* # * 


BRONX COUNTY 


The Bronx County Chapter will ten- 
der a testimonial dinner on March 
llth at the Schnorer Club to one of 
its most distinguished and respected 
members, Mr. Josiah Ackerman Briggs. 

Mr. Briggs is a member of a family 
whose history, and large property 
holdings in The Bronx, extend back 
over a period of 200 years. He is re- 
garded as the Dean of the Engineer- 
ing Profession in the county having 
been engaged in professional practice 
for sixty-four (64) years. His varied 
and extensive experience embraces 
the design, laying-out and construc- 
tion of highways, bridges, tunnels, via- 
ducts, railroads, sewers and water 
works. From 1895 to 1898 he was 
Chief Engineer of Construction of the 
Department of Street Improvements; 
from 1898 to 1902, Chief Engineer of 
Highways of The Bronx; and from 
1902 to 1910, Chief Engineer of the 
Borough of The Bronx, having juris- 
diction over all topographical and 
construction work of the borough. He 
has also been a member of a number 
of important committees of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. 

When the New York State Society 
was in the weakness of its infancy and 
struggling for existence in The Bronx 
there were many who, looking upon 
it with questioning and unsympathetic 
eyes, regarded it as aberrant and su- 
perfluous, suspected its founders of 
being moronic visionaries or designing 
self-exploiters, and were satisfied that 
it would die “a-borning.” Mr. Briggs, 
however, visioned its new ideal of ser- 
vice to the community and the pro- 
fession; he knew and had confidence 


in its leaders; he had faith in its fu- 
ture. Approving its aims and methods 
he identified himself with the organ- 
ization. He was elected to member- 
ship on the Executive Board of Bronx 
County Chapter and for years, seeing 
afar from the eminence of his great 
experience, gave of his wise counsel, 
guiding and encouraging the progres- 
sive within conservative bounds and 
restraining the impetuous who would 
peril successful accomplishment by 
radical innovation. 

The identification of Mr. Briggs with 
the movement was of incalculable 
benefit to it. His standing in the com- 
munity, in which he was born and in 
which he had risen to a place of high 
honor and authority, was acknowl- 
edged; his reputation for soundness of 
judgment was widespread; his probity 
and stability were respected. And the 
seal of his indorsement was generally 
regarded both as a guarantee of the 
worthiness of the endeavor and as an 
earnest of its success. 

The following guests have been in- 
vited to grace the occasion with their 
presence: Hon. Henry Bruckner, 
President of the Borough of The 
Bronx; Hon. Louis F. Haffen, Consult- 
ing Engineer and former President of 
the Borough of The Bronx; Major- 
General Elmore F. Austin, Chief En- 
gineer of the Borough of The Bronx; 
Hon. Patrick J. Reville, Superintend- 
ent of Buildings of the Borough of The 
Bronx; Dr. D. B. Steinman, President 
of the New York State Society; Mr. 
Charles H. Graham, Chief Engineer of 
the Department of Finance of the City 
of New York; Mr. Douglas Knox, Con- 
sulting Engineer. Professor Alexan- 
der Haring, past president of the 
Chapter will present the guest of 
honor with a scroll expressive of the 
esteem of the Engineers of The Bronx. 


* * * 


DUTCHESS COUNTY 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Schuerman, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, the following information re- 
garding the activities of Dutchess 
County Chapter has been received. 


After eight (8) months of existence 
the Chapter has the following record 
to its credit: 

Membership: Total membership is 
47; number who have paid dues for 
1932, 46. That looks like the record 
for the State—a 98% paid up member- 
ship for 1932! Someone must be 
spoofing: “There ain’t no such ani- 
mule.” 

Law: Mr. O. A. D’Luhosch, Presi- 
dent of the Chapter, has been confer- 
ring with Inspector James O. Hoyle 
of the State Education Department re- 
garding violations of the Licensing 
Law. If there are any violators in 
Dutchess they should be forwarned by 
this notice; it is suspected that the 
Engineers of Dutchess are like the 
famous Canadian Mounted-—they get 
their man. 

Publicity: “A number of news 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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New JERSEY News Anpb ACTIVITIES 


i 











The ANNUAL MEETING of the NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS AND 
LAND SURVEYORS will be held at the Public Service Auditorium, 80 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey, on March 
15th, 1933, from 1:30 to 4:00 P. M. All Engineers are cordially invited to attend. 








ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Association will be called to order 
promptly at 1:30 p. m. Mayor Congle- 
ton of Newark will welcome the mem- 
bers. In order that the meeting may 
start on time the members are asked 
to register in the auditorium at 1:00 
p. m., or earlier. 

It is planned to finish the business 
of the meeting at 4:00 p. m., in order 
to have Passaic County Chapter pre- 
sent a surprise they have in store for 
those present. 

A proposed amendment to the By- 
Laws increasing the Annual Dues, 
which has been referred to a Commit- 
tee, will be presented to the members 
at the annual meeting for a vote. 

Legislative matters which affect the 
profession will be presented and it is 
imperative that all engineers’ be 
present. 

The Board of Trustees at their 
meeting held Feb. 9, 1933, voted to 
forego the holding of the Annual Din- 
ner in the belief that economic condi- 
tions would prevent a large number of 
members from attending. However, 
it was suggested that an informal sup- 
per be held at one of the neighboring 
hotels and that at the annual meeting 
a count be taken of the members who 
desire to remain for the informal sup- 
per so that arrangements can be made 
to accommodate them. 


* * * 


PASSAIC COUNTY 


The Passaic County Chapter held its 
fifth meeting of the year on January 
26, 1933, at the Public Service Electric 
Building, Prospect and Van Houten 
Streets, Paterson, New Jersey. This 
was the best attended meeting of the 
year which indicates that the engi- 
neers of the County are beginning to 
show an interest and the efforts of 
the Membership Committee is begin- 
ning to bring results. 

An informal dinner beginning at 
6:30 p. m., held at Steuben’s Rath- 
skeller, 181 Ellison Street, Paterson, 
preceded the meeting. 

Following the Secretary’s and Treas- 
urer’s report, Mr. Knight, Chairman of 
the Radio Committee of the State As- 
sociation, explained the work of this 
committee and outlined future pro- 
grams. This committee is doing a 
marvelous job and it is gratifying to 


Dr. Wiseman, Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, should appeal to all 
members. In brief they are as follows: 

March meeting—Mr. R. N. Conwell, 
Transmission Engineer, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., “Transmission 
Planning for Future Loads.” 

April meeting—Mr. N. F. Titus, Lec- 
ture on Municipal Taxation. 


May meeting—Dr. Milman, _illus- 
trated lecture, ‘Mining Black Dia- 
monds.” 

RAPHAEL J. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Chapter Activities. 

* * * 
ENGINEERS IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


By J. J. Del Bourgo, 
Newark, N. J. 


It is gratifying to notice that under 
the leadership of Dr. D. B. Steinman, 
President of the New York State So- 
ciety of Professinal Engineers and 
Land Surveyors, and with what co- 
operation he can get from State Li- 
cense Bureau officials and engineer- 
ing societies, professional engineers 
are taking effective steps to dignify 
their profession. Efforts to curb the 
use of the word “engineer” by un- 
authorized persons, to strengthen state 
registration laws, to raise the educa- 
tional standards of engineers, and to 
promote publicity for engineers’ works 
help, but not enough. 

All these efforts require so much 
time and energy in proportion to the 
results achieved that ony a very few 
men keep it up without getting dis- 
heartened. If we can remove some of 
the handicaps, so that some of us can 
gain courage and help those who, like 
Dr. Steinman, are doing so much, the 
results will be more effective, and the 
movement will gain strength. One of 
our greatest handicaps, one that ab- 
solutely must be removed if we are to 
get anywhere in our efforts, is lack of 
co-operation from the public. We de- 
pend much upon our legislatures which 
are composed of representatives who 
have no interest in the advancement 
of the engineering profession. 

The following table shows the com- 
position by occupations of Congress 
and of the New Jersey State Legisla- 
ture in 1932: 


The composition in other state legis- 
latures which have not been tabulated 
is about the same: the lawyers hold 
large majorities. 


From the above figures it is easy to 
see why engineers seeking govern- 
ment co-operation are under a handi- 
cap, and why their efforts so far have 
been only mildly effective. If we are 
to get anywhere, we must do as law- 
yers did: we must acquire the power 
to legislate opportunity for the engi- 
neer. 


Under existing circumstances law- 
yers are the final arbiters in all mat- 
ters, including those affecting the-en- 
gineering profession. 


This is a handicap that must be re- 
moved if Engineering is to become a 
profession in fact as well as in 
dreams. Of course, it is not practic- 
able, nor perhaps desirable, that en- 
gineers or any other group should ac- 
quire such complete control of legisla- 
tures as lawyers now have. All oc- 
cupations should be represented in 
proportion to their importance. It is, 
however, both practicable and desir- 
able to have many more technical men 
in our legislatures and in other pub- 
lic offices than we now have, especial- 
ly in pesitions where they would have 
power to regulate the engineering pro- 
fession. 


Engineering societies should con- 
sider sponsoring the nomination of 
candidates for office in both major 
political parties; and capable engineers 
should be urged to accept designa- 
tions. All engineers are urged to in- 
terest themselves in the election and 
appointment of technical men, es- 
pecially to offices controlling engineer- 
ing works and matters concerning the 
profession. Only when engineers take 
an active interest in social affairs can 
we hope to do anything really effective 
toward bettering conditions and secur- 
ing for both public and profession that 
co-operation and recognition which are 
essential to the welfare of both. 


* * *& 


This issue shows a 40% in- 
crease in advertising lineage over 
1932 and marks the influence of 
this publication as a _ valuable 
advertising medium. 
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Discrimination Against 
Engineers 


(Continued from Page 5) 


10 engineering employees of the mag- 
nificent corps of the Parkway Commis- 
sion and the County Department, 
which have contributed so greatly to 
the value of what its residents proud- 
ly term America’s richest residential 
county, have been discharged and a 
reduction of from 20% to 40% in sal- 
ary exacted from the remainder, The 
various other county offices which con- 
sume taxes and revenues have main- 
tained their staffs. In the City of 
New York probably 2000 employees 
identified with the public service have 
been forced into the ranks of unem- 
ployment. These are, with the possi- 
ble exception of a few isolated cases, 
engineering employees. Again the 
creator of the city’s wealth and great- 
ness has been sacrificed whilst other 
tax consuming employees are re- 
tained. A most flagrant injustice is 
the practice of discharging engineer- 
ing employees of many years loyal ser- 
vice and at the same time allotting to 
emergency employees furnished by 
Unemployment Relief Committees, to 
whose funds the discharged engineer 
has generously contributed, functious 
and duties within the province of 
regular employees. These emergency 
employees receive in many instances 
but forty cents an hour. While in no 
sense can this pernicious policy be at- 
tributed to or laid at the door of the 
emergency employee, who, faced with 
starvation, is compelled to invoke the 
first law of nature, such methods are 
so intolerable that laboring men 
throughout the world have revolted 
and risen at the practice of seizing 
upon the misfortunes of human beings 
to exploit them. Statistics indicate 
that approximately 1 out of every 3 
persons in this country is without 
definite employment and income. From 
available information there is reason 
to believe that in the case of the en- 
gineer less than 1 out of 3 is pos- 
sessed of definite employment and in- 
come. These are but a few of many 
instances wherein the discrimination 
against the engineer is so pointed as 
to warrant legislative investigation. 
Self preservation prompts an appeal 
to the officials and legislators of the 
Nation and the State and to the pub- 
lic at large. 


There is urgent need at all times for 
engineering services. ‘The normal 
staffs of public engineering corps 
should be maintained in the same man- 
ner that other public employees are. 
Planning, designing, zoning, investi- 
gating and countless other engineer- 
ing endeavors should be carried on in 
advance of projects, not rushed 
through as is too often the case, at the 
driving of non-engineering executives. 
The compilation of data and records 
is aS necessary as recording the re- 
sults of medical experiments. It is 
upon the experiences of the past that 
every advance and economy in creat- 
ing engineering projects must depend. 
The necessity for reflection upon the 
catastrophe that awaits a society for- 
getful of the fact that the engineer 
must precede all except the farmer in 
the maintenance of modern human 
existence must be stressed and the at- 
tention of the people of this State 
awakened to a realization that educa- 
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tion, justice, human relief and the con- 
duct of all business depend upon en- 
gineering for their very existence. 
Without the engineer there can be no 
civilization and no society. 

The State Society expects every 
Chapter to carry out the intent of this 
resolution as adopted at Albany. (A 
copy of the same appeared in the 
February issue of the American Engi- 
neer.) Invite your legislators, state 


and local, to initiate proceedings. 
* * * 


Protection of Title in Engi- 
neers’ Registration Laws 


(Continued from Page 6) 

West Virginia (1923): 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
to practice or to offer to practice in 
this state as a professional, civil, min- 
ing, electrical, structural or mechan- 
ical engineer hereinafter called engi- 
neer, except under the _ provisions 
thereof.” 

Colorado (1927): 

“Any person, firm, or corporation, 
not registered under this Act and 1ms- 
ing the term ‘engineer’ or ‘engineer- 
ing’ with the prefixed word ‘chemical,’ 
‘civil,’ ‘consulting,’ ‘electrical,’ ‘heat- 
ing,’ ‘mechanical,’ ‘mining,’ ‘sanitary,’ 
‘structural,’ ‘ventilating,’ or other pre- 
fix with the term ‘engineer’ or ‘engi- 
neering, in an effort to mislead the 
public as to the nature of the service 
rendered or offered, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, for 
each such offense of which convicted, 
be punished in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act.” 

S. Carolina (1922): 

““Engineer’ means any person who 
practices professional engineering.” 

New York (1932): 

“The following shall be exempted 
from the provisions of this article: 
er ee Any person licensed as 
an architect under the laws of this 
state except that such person shall not 
use the designation engineer or engi- 
neering unless licensed under the pro- 
visions of this article.” 

The foregoing citations from exist- 
ing statutes in eight States, although 
varying in their degree of explicit- 
ness or effectiveness, do establish a 
record of precedents for furthr legis- 
lation for the protection of the title 
“Engineer.” 

It is of interest to note the reserva- 
tion in the Arizona statute, that the 
term “engineer” does not include “per- 
sons engaged in the manual operation 
of engines or like machinery.” This 
phrasing may prove useful in other 
States. 

It is also significant to note that a 
number of the States do not use the 
phrase “professional engineering” at 
all in their Engineers Registration 
Laws. The states that have avoided 
or eliminated this troublesome and use- 
less phrase include Tennessee, Col- 
orado, West Virginia, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Minnesota, and the 
Philippines. 

Two of these States, (Michigan and 
Minnesota) however, with registra- 
tion laws of early date, preserve the 
error of protecting the useless title 
“registered engineer,” with only vague 
implication of protection of other vari- 
ations of the designation. The phras- 
ing is as follows: 

Michigan (1919): (Minnesota, 1921, 
is similar): 


“Registration Act for Architects, 
Engineers and Surveyors” .......... 

“(No person shall use the title ‘regis- 
tered architect’ or ‘registered engineer’ 
or ‘registered surveyor’ or any varia- 
tion of the same, or use any word, 
letter or device to indicate that the 
person so using the same is a regis- 
tered architect or a registered engi- 
neer or a registered surveyor ....... 
without being registered.” 

Again the union and complete parity 
of architects and engineers in a regis- 
tration law may be noted. The phras- 
ing for the protection of the designa- 
tions is, however, unsatisfactory; eva- 
sion is easy and conviction is difficult. 
In wNew York State, the architects 
found it necessary to amend their 
statute in 1929 so as to protect the 
title “Architect” instead of merely the 
unwanted phrase “Registered Archi- 
tect.” Similarly the word ‘registered” 
should be eliminated from the pertin- 
ent clauses of the Michigan and Minne- 
sota statutes, so as to protect the title 
“engineer” more explicity. 

On the same principle, and for the 
same reasons, the word “professional’”’ 
can well be dropped from the phrases 
“professional engineering” and “pro- 
fessional engineer” in the registration 
laws of other States. The unwanted 
adjective should certainly be omitted 
in the clauses protecting the designa- 
tion ‘‘engineer.”’ 

The pertinent clause in the Ne 
York State law now reads as follows: 

New York (1932): 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
to practice or to offer to practice pro- 
fessional engineering or land survey- 
ing in this state or wse the title pro- 
fessional engineer or land surveyor 
or any title, sign, card or device to in- 
dicate that such person is practicing 
professional engineering or land sur- 
veying or is a professional engineer 
or land surveyor, unless such person 
has been duly licensed under the pro- 
visions 0: this article.” 

It is now proposed to amend this 
clause to read as follows: 

New York (Proposed 1933 Amend- 
ment: ) 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
to practice or to offer to practice pro- 
fessional engineering or land survey- 
ing in this state or to use the title en- 
gineer or surveyor or any title, sign. 
card or device tending to convey the 
impression that such person is prac 
ing professional engineering or land 
surveying or is a professional engineer 
or land surveyor, unless such person 
is duly registered under the provis- 
ions of this article.” 

Consistency demands this _ slight 
amendment, since the New York la 
now forbids licensed architects to use 
the terms “engineer” and “engineer- 
ing;” and it is not fair to the archi- 
tects to permit unlicensed persons to 
use these designations. At present 
many non-engineers use such titles as 
“Consulting Engineer” or ‘Mechanical 
Engineer,” believing that they can 
evade the law by not using the adjec- 
tive “professional.” Such opportunity 
for evasion certainly was not the in- 
tent of the legislators, and should be 
corrected. 

A further suggested improvement is 
to replace the phrase “professional en- 
gineering” by the words “the profes- 
sion of engineering.” This has been 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Make This the Last 


Depression 
Continued from Page 7) 


Far less would I be in favor of hav- 
ing a council of the trade in place of 
a dictator, for in that case each mem- 
ber would work for the interest which 
he represented and not for the associa- 
tion as a whole. 

Another question to consider is 
whether the members of a trade, hav- 
ing once put themselves under a dic- 
tator, will continue to obey him. Will 
not some aggressive corporation try to 
take business from a neighbor in de 
fiance of the dictator? Might it not 
even believe itself strong enough to 
withdraw from its association instead 
of continuing to pool its interests? My 
reply is that these things may happen 
occasionally, but that ordinarily a cor- 
poration will not, for the sake of a 
temporary advantage, risk throwing 
the entire industry back into the 
chaos of unlimited competition. It 
would realize that it must not rock 
the boat, and would submit to the dic- 
tator, although perhaps not cheerfully. 


Should a corporation actually leave 
a trade association or be expelled for 
disobedience, pressure could be 
brought to bear on it. Dictators of 
other trades would make it impossible, 
or at least difficult, for the recalcitrant 
to sell its product or to purchase sup- 
plies. I say this with the expectation 
that the laws would be modified so as 
to make such boycotts possible. 

Public opinion, too, would have a 
strong influence in keeping malcon- 
tents in line. It would be recognized 
that the sway of the dictators, resting 
only on mutual consent, was like a 
house of cards that might collapse in 
a twinkling. Any set of men who 
would take their corporation out of a 
trade association would be regarded 
as common enemies. In the days of 
duelling a man was compelled to risk 
his life for some trivial cause. If he 
refused, he lost all caste. He was 
shunned by his former friends. His 
wife and children felt the disgrace, 
and so did his father and mother, his 
brothers and _ sisters. Some such 
stigma would attach to any man who 
defied the dictator of his trade as- 
sociation. Even though the move 
brought him worldy profit, he would 
become a social outcast, and his fam- 
ily would share his shame. 

The time for the different trades to 
effect their organizations is the pres- 
ent day, while the evils of the depres- 
sion are on us. It may be too late 
when these have begun to fade from 
memory. When business is again 
good, we shall lose interest in a pre- 
ventive of depressions. Now is the 
time for each industry to call a meet- 
ing, form the association, and select 
the dictator. When a few industries 
have started the movement, others 
will follow. 

It will not be necessary to have 
some super-commission delimit the 
different industries and say just what 
shall be the field of each. If we wait 
for any such general scheme to be 
worked out, we shall never make a be- 
ginning. It matters little whether 
the companies which own oil wells 
are to be in the same association with 
those which operate refineries, or 
whether the California oil industry is 
to be united with like industries in 
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Oklahoma and Texas. Later on, if 
found desirable, new alignments may 
be made. The important thing now 
is to make a start. Back in the seven- 
ties when the United States Treasury 
set a date for the resumption of 
specie payments, certain doubters 
thought elaborate preparations should 
be made for the event. The Treasury 
replied: “The way to resume is to re- 
sume.” Likewise I say: “The way to 
start the trade associations is to start 
them.” 


Although I want the trade associa- 
tions to be organized at once, I do not 
mean that they are to operate in de- 
fiance of the anti-monopoly laws. They 
should go ahead until they run foul 
of such laws, and then take steps to 
have the impeding laws repealed or 
modified. With the support of an 
aroused public opinion, they should 
not find this difficult. Meanwhile, 
they should function with such powers 
as are left them, and allow those 
which have been declared illegal to 
go into abeyance until changes in the 
laws are obtained. In the interim, 
some friendly judge may oblige with 
a temporary order to tide things over. 

It is possible that Congress might 
give the trade associations a legal 
status as autonomous entities inside 
the structure of the law, dispensing 
justice to their own members, but at 
the last analysis subject to the courts. 
Probably it would be better to have 
them completely ignored by legisla- 
tion, and no attempt made to define 
their powers Or to regulate them. They 
could be regarded as beneficient con- 
spirators. 

What will conditions be in the 
United States when our industries are 
operating in associations under dic- 
tators? The money which is now lost 
in over-expansion will have to be us- 
ed for consumers’ commodities. This 
will not prevent a man from practic- 
ing thrift if he is so minded. There 
will be times just after some dictator 
has approved a certain degree of ex- 
pansion in his industry that the 
thrifty citizen will be able to buy new 
issues of stocks or bonds, and in this 
way add his savings to the total of 
funds used in production. Ordinarily, 
however, he will be restricted to the 
purchase of existing securities or of 
real estate already developed. The 
person from whom he buys will then 
come into possession of funds, and it 
will be he who will purchase the con- 
sumers’ commodities, unless he rein- 
vests and allows a third party to do 
so. 

It is true that, instead of buying se- 
curities or real estate, the thrifty man 
might deposit his money in a bank or 
put it into life insurance; but the 
bank or the insurance company will 
be as limited in the choice of invest- 
ments as the individual. A man who 
is too independent to work for wages 
could always find some small business 
in which to embark; and the profes- 
sions and callings would remain open. 
A determined investor might find 
some new invention to finance. Again, 
he might send his money abroad, and 
in this way provide an unauthorized 
increment to production, although 
probably in time the system of dic- 
tatorships will spread to other coun- 
tries, and there will be international 
understandings in each industry. 

Another result of the system of 


trade associations and dictatorships 
will be that corporations will be able 
to reduce their surpluses. These are 
now maintained to provide funds for 
dividends during periods of bad busi- 
ness, and a‘so to finance future ex- 
pansion. Under the new system, busi- 
ness will not be subject to violent ups 
and downs; and when expansion in any 
trade is undertaken, it will be with 
the approval of its dictator. This will 
make a simple matter of raising the 
necessary capital. 

The corporations will reduce their 
surpluses by distributions among their 
officials, stockholders, and employees 
in some proportion depending on the 
particular conditions which prevail. 
Probably a portion will be placed in 
pension and unemployment funds. The 
distribution need not be in a lump 
sum, but over a term of years. 

To be a success, the system of trade 
associations must provide practically 
continuous employment for all our 
wage earners. This probably involves 
a reduction in working hours. I am 
not writing propaganda for a five-day 
week or a six-hour day or staggered 
shifts. I simply recognize the fact 
that, for the past century, working 
hours have steadily decreased, and al- 
so the fact that the movement to 
shorten them is stronger than ever 
before. 

If a large proportion of our wage- 
earners are to be chronically unem- 
ployed, consumption will be kept 
down. The unemployed are suported 
by those who are working and by per- 
sons who derive incomes from invest- 
ments or from private businesses or 
professions. Charities and increased 
taxes are not the only mediums of 
such contributions. In nearly every 
family, assistance must be given from 
time to time to a needy son or brother 
or other relative. 


Employers will be able to shorten 
hours, if their competitors do the 
same—and the dictators will attend to 
that. Except in industries in which 
employment is strongly seasonable, 
wages may be maintained at a con- 
stant level throughout the year by 
setting up a reserve fund. The work- 
ers might be paid on the basis of a 
forty-eight hour week with the under- 
standing that they may be required to 
put in full time but will have no re- 
duction in pay when this is not re- 
quired. There should be a minimum 
wage; but the better workers should 
be rewarded either by higher pay or 
through piece-work. On the other 
hand, employees who are hopelessly 
lazy or incompetent must be subject 
to discharge, and the same applies to 
insubordinates, 

For my part, I do not believe that 
the introduction of the system of 
trade associations will result in a 
great reduction of working hours 
Probably in these times of extreme 
depression we have about thirty per 
cent of unemployment. At first impres- 
sion it seems that this thirty per cent 
of our wage-earners cannot be return- 
ed to work until we enter another 
period of overexpansion when they 
will be employed in the useless multi- 
plication of capital commodities. Such 
is not the case. 

These men are idle largely because 
our consumption has fallen off. When 
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Relativity of Wealth 
(Continued from Page 8) 


series of credits, perform a hundred 
permutations, variations and combina- 
tions, until we build up an intricate 
paper structure exceeding by far in 
complexity the labyrinth of Minos 
Finally, we get lost in this labyrinth 
ourselves, and, unless we can find the 
thread of Ariadne to lead our way out 
we shall be devoured by the Minotaur. 


In looking for remedies our leaders 
seem to have unfailing habit of con- 
fusing means with ends. Money was 
not invented to enab.e people to ac- 
cumulate riches; its original purpose 
was to facilitate the exchange of 
goods. The astronomical figures of 
our present indebtedness show us that 
we have long forgotten the meaning of 
money. We are so much indebted to 
one another that we are no longer able 
to work. Truly, the pen is mightier 
than the sword. These miraculous 
figures of indebtedness written on pa- 
per prevent the farmer from exchang- 
ing the product of his work for things 
he needs, prevent the industrial work- 
er from doing work and thus supply 
himself with the goods he needs. Thus 
we have the prospect of perishing in 
the midst of plenty. Then what is 
wrong in this “best of all possible 
worlds?”—Economists seek the cure 
in the money standard. They set up 
the so-called “quantity theory of 
money” and start a heated debate 
whether the quantity of money, or the 
quantity of money times its velocity, is 
the driving force of our economic sys- 
tem, or whether bank credits should 
also be taken into account. While 
there is some truth in these conten- 
tions, my opinion is that we shou.d 
search elsewhere: in the field of the 
production and distribution of goods. 
We all want food to eat, clothes to put 
on our bodies, a roof over our heads, 
and a little amusement while we live 
in this dale of sorrows. We cannot 
take anything with us once we take 
our humble seats in the frail bark of 
Charon. In the days of our “ox-cart 
civilization” there was a place for the 
“classical theory” of Adam Smith. To- 
day it is out of date. We have a money 
system for the sake of exchanging 
goods, and not vice versa. Since there 
is no money system that will auto- 
matically regulate production and dis- 
tribution, we can assign to money only 
such functions as it will perform. We 
must organize production itself. It is 
not necessary that the State snould do 
the producing; but it should regulate 
production, employment (and that 
could take care of distribution) in 
such a way that the individual in pur- 
suing private profit should be unable 
to go to such limits as to be harmful 
to the whole. Almost any sensible 
money standard would then do the 
rest. 


One function of the gold standard 
in “normal times” is to regulate the 
international flow of capital. But 
whose capital? That of the financially 
stronger nation. Capital is invested 
internationally. It is ultimately the 
product of industry and trade. Evi- 
dently, if there were no trade barriers 
set up in different countries, the capi- 
tal of the strongest country would 
eventually overrun the weaker coun- 


tries with the result that the owners 
of the capital of the strongest country 
wou:d in the end own the entire 
world. Obviously, as soon as the weak- 
er country senses danger it sets up 
tariff walls. And then our economists 
complain that the gold standard never 
had a chance to work itself out. The 
economists seem to have a “noble ex- 
periment” of their own. 


The most tragic and futile of all 
methods to attain economical equili- 
brium is the discharge of workers. If 
an engineer is called upon to build a 
hydro-electric power plant on a river, 
he will take careful measurements of 
the stream-flow, build a dam to regu- 
late the flow, so as to have at all times 
the necessary power. Let us suppose 
he built no dam, but designed the 
power-house for the maximum flow. 
During the time of drought he would 
not have the necessary power. Could 
he say then: “The turbines are es- 
sentially sound; we have to cut out 
some of the power lines until the rain 
comes?” Nobody is interested in es- 
sentially sound turbines; we want the 
power output. Yet this is the very 
thing our industrial, financial and 
political leaders seem to forget. They 
put up an economic machinery for a 
boom-time output, which must necess- 
arily fail during a depression. 


It is impossible to devise an econ- 
omic system where the burdens and 
the benefits are equitably distributed. 
Some will benefit more and accumulate 
capital. It is only just to ask that this 
capital should not be taken to any 
country because it brings in a frac- 
tion of a percent more than at home, 
but should be invested in the country 
where it was made. That would 
dampen our unhealthy, unnatural, 
quest for money and leave us a little 
time to reflect on some other vaiues 
essential for human happiness. 


In the year 494 B. C., when the 
plebeians of Rome were pressed hard 
by their patrician creditors, they left 
the City in a body and seceded to the 
Mons Sacer. The patricians, unable 
to exist by themselves, sent a delega- 
tion after the plebeians to induce 
them to return. Menenius, a patric- 
ian liked by the plebians, told them 
a parable in which he compared the 
State with the human body; just as 
the individual members of the human 
body cannot exist by themselves, but 
only together, working in perfect har- 
mony, so the parts of the State can- 
not live by themselves, only in mutual 
co-operation, The pleb were convinced 
and returned to Rome. They were ac- 
corded rights and as a safeguard the 
office of the tribuni plebis was estab- 
lished. Our government is the office 
of the tribunes of the people. But it 
should take better care of the plebs. 


* * 


Engineer Versus Scientist 
(Continued from Page 9) 


a positive charge of electricity is held, 
it must maintain its stationary posi- 
tion by a like charge of negative 
electricity. 

Now, this so-called static phenom- 
enon must be collected on an insula- 
tor, in order to prevent the positive 
and negative charges neutralizing. It 
never, from all of our experimental 
data, penetrates matter or molecules 


and so must collect on the opposite 
sides of an insulator. Therefore, it is 
puzzling to decide just where this 
electrical energy collects. Even if 
these different charges collect on 
other portions of the air, the constant 
movement of the gas would imme- 
diately neutralize them. Consequent- 
ly, it will be seen that this scientific 
theory offers no adequate explanation 
of a simple phenomenon in nature, 
which has ever been before the eyes 
of scientists. In fact, it remained for 
Franklin to demonstrate that light- 
ning was electricity. 


Scientists have been particularly 
active in chemistry and their laws and 
discoveries have been looked upon as 
unchangeable. Chemistry is the out- 
growth of “Old Alchemy,” followers 
of which believed implicitly in the 
doctrine that elements could be trans- 
formed from one to the other. The 
endless search for this secret—the so- 
called “Philosopher’s Stone,” is known 
to all of us. The science of chemistry 
laughed at such a theory, and pro- 
nounced Alchemy a fraud. Has it not 
discovered some ninety elements 
which were absolutely fundamental? 


The chemical doctrine of the basic 
elements is entirely wrong, for engi- 
neers, in developing large cathode ray 
tubes, have actually transformed one 
element to others by the bombard- 
ment of high potential cathode rays. 


Furthermore, in radio active sub- 
stances, we look at the breaking down 
of so-called elements. Radium itself 
decomposes to give off helium. The 
whole radio active series is full of 
proof that the so-called basic elements 
of the chemist do not exist. Conse- 
quently, the old Alchemist, who has 
been looked upon with suspicion and 
superiority, was closer to the truth 
than our modern scientists. 


Scientists theorized for many years 
on the possibility of changing chemical 
compounds, especially in the hydro- 
carbon field, from one to the other, 
it remaining for engineers to develop 
this and commercialize it. We see its 
application in the oil-refining field. 


By far, the larger percentage of the 
gasoline that we use today is obtained 
by so-called cracking processes. 


These processes are nothing more 
or less than adding hydrogen, 
methane, marsh gas and other ele- 
ments or compounds to the so-called 
stable chemical combinations formed 
by the heavier oils. Consequently, 
chemical combinations which were 
termed absolutely stable by the scien- 
tist are now being destroyed and re- 
built by engineers, to produce great 
quantities of that necessity of the 
channels of progress—gasoline. 


In the field of iron working and 
steel making, the scientist is not the 
one who has made our new alloys, nor 
has he developed the methods by 
which we obtain and refine our ore, 
but this is all attributable to our en- 
gineers. The method of reclaiming 
aluminum, by which a very expensive 
metal has become a common house- 
hold utensil material, is a result of en- 
gineering development. 


(This Article will be Concluded in 
the Next Issue) 
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A New Constitution 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Section 3. All membership shall be 
contingent upon and _ simultaneous 
with election to membership in a char- 
tered county chapter, except that a 
non-resident of New York State, or a 
resident of a county of the State in 
which a chartered chapter does not 
exist, may be elected to membership 
without chapter affiliation until such 
time as a chapter is chartered. 

ARTICLE V 
DIRECTORS, AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
(Note: Also see Alternate) 

Section 1. The officers of the State 
Society shall consist of a President, a 
First Vice-President, a Second Vice- 
President, an Executive Secretary, a 
Financial Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Section 2. There shall be twenty- 
four Directors, representing, as far as 
practicable, the various’ chapters. 
The Officers and Directors, together 
with the two immediate Past Presi- 
dents, shall form the Executive Board 
of the Society. The President of the 
Society shall be Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Section 3. The Presidents of the 
County Chapters, shall, by virtue of 
their election as such, assume the duty 
of meeting with the Executive Board. 
They shall be accorded the privilege 
of the floor but shall not vote. 

ARTICLE V, (Alternate) 
OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, AND 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Section 1. The officers of the Society 
shall consist of a President, six Vice- 
Presidents, an Executive Secretary, a 
Financial Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Section 2. The Executive Board 
shall consist of the Officers and eigh- 
teen Directors-at-Large elected by the 
State Society, the two immediate Past 
Presidents of the State Society, and 
the Presidents of the several chartered 
County Chapters. 

Section 3. The President of the 
State Society shall be chairman of the 
Executive Board. 

ARTICLE VI 
COMMITTEES 

Section 1. There shall be six stand- 
ing committees, namely: Ethics and 
Practice, Legislative, Public Relations, 
Membership, Chapter Activities, and 
Publications. 

Section 2. The standing committees 
shall, preferably, consist of not less 
than three nor more than five mem- 
bers. Whenever the duties and scope 
of any standing committee warrant 
larger membership, the President 
shall, upon rquest of the committee or 
of the Executive Board, be empowered 
to increase the committee to the de- 
sired proportions. 

Sction 3. (Also see Alternate) The 
Chairmen and members of Standing 
Committees shall be appointed by the 
President for a period of one year, or 
until discharged, and shall be desig- 
nated within one month after the 
election of the President. 

Section 3. (Alternate) The Presi- 
dent shall, within one month after his 
election, assign one Vice-President as 
Chairman of each of the Standing 
Committees. The President, with the 
advice of the Vice-President who is to 
act as Chairman of each Committee, 
shall appoint the committee member- 
ship. 

Section 4. A Nominating Committee 


of five members shall be nominated 
and elected by the members present at 
the first meeting after January first. 
It shall elect its own chairman and 
shall have its report in the hands of 
the Executive Secretary three weeks 
prior to the day on which the election 
meeting is to be held. Nominations 
other than those of the committee 
shall be in order at all times and, if 
supported by written request of fifteen 
percent of the membership, shall be 
printed on the official ballot. 

Section 5. An Audit Committee of 
three members shall be appointed by 
the President at the first meeting after 
January first. This Committee shall 
report on the condition of the books 
and records of the Executive Secre- 
tary, the Financial Secretary, and the 
Treasurer at the meeting at which the 
election of Officers occurs. 

Section 6. Special Committees shall 
be appointed by the President as re- 
quired. He shall determine the size 
thereof and name the chairman. 


ARTICLE VII 
DUES 

Section 1. Dues shall be determined 
by the County Chapters, except that 
they shall be sufficient to cover the re- 
quirements of that portion to be paid 
to the State Society by the Chaptei 
for its membership, as specified in the 
By-Laws of the State Society. 

Section 2. Non-residents of the State 
of New York or residents of a County 
in which no chapter has been char- 
tered shall pay dues directly to the 
Financial Secretary of the State So- 
ciety. 

Section 3. A member belonging to 
more than one chapter shall be re- 
quired to pay to the State Society only 
the same per capita dues as if a mem- 
ber of one chapter only. The Chapter 
first electing a member shall transmit 
to the State Society its portion of the 
dues; chapters electing subsesuently 
shall collect chapter dues only. 

Section 4. The payment of Life 
Dues can be made by the payment of 
a lump sum as determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. This lump _§ sum, 
however, shall not be less than th° 
sufficient to yield the extant dues of 
the State Society plus the chapter 
dues through which the member joins, 
when figured as bearing interest at 
five per cent. 

Section 5. For moneys paid into the 
Treasury of the State Society during 
its organization period and prior to 
January ist, 1929, the State Society 
and a Chapter thereof may grant the 
privilege of Life Dues for a lump sum 
of one half that specified in Section 4 
of this Article. 

Section 6. Upon payment, Life Dues 
shall be divided between the Chapter 
and the State Society in proportion to 
their respective dues. 

Section 7. Life Dues may be paid in 
several chapters but shall not be trans- 
ferable between chapters. 

Section 8. The payment of Life Dues 
shall not void the right of any Chap- 
ter or of the State Society to expel 
from membership for cause. Upon ex- 
pulsion a refund shall be made to the 
expelled member of the original lump 
sum payment less one half of all 
Chapter and Society dues and assess- 
ments accumulated from the date of 
Life Dues payment to the date of ex- 
pulsion. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Goop STANDING 

Section 1. A member shall be con- 
sidered to be in good standing, until 
dues are in arrears for one full year, 
unless declared, by the Executive 
Board of the Society, to have lost good 
standing because of unethical con- 
duct, 

Section 2. Only members in good 
standing shall be allowed to vote. 

Section 3. Six months after a mem- 
ber hag lost good standing he shall be 
notified by his Chapter, or if not a 
chapter member, by the Financial 
Secretary of the State Society, that 
his name will be dropped from the 
membership roll unless he is returned 
to good standing within six months. 

Section 4. The Executive Board 
shall, upon request of a chapter or of 
the Financial Secretary of the Sdciety, 
be empowered to extend special con- 
sideration, for good cause, in partic- 
ular cases and to waive Sections 1, 2 
and 3 of this Article. 

Section 5. A member, having been 
removed from the membership roll, 
for non-payment of dues and assess- 
ments, shall be returned to good stand- 
ing only upon payment of all arrears 
due at the time of removal of name 
from membership in addition to dues 
as specified in the By-Laws, unless 
Section 4 of this Article operates. 

Section 6. A member in good stand- 
ing may transfer, upon removal of 
residence or practice, from any coun- 
ty to another by requesting that the 
Secretary of the Chapter from which 
he transfers, forwa*d a statement of 
his good standing and a copy of his 
application to the Secretary of the 
Chapter he desires to join. His dues 
in the Chapter to which he is trans- 
ferred shall become due at the expira- 
tion of the time to which dues, al- 
ready paid, apply. 

ARTICLE IX 
CopEs AND PRACTICE 

Section 1. The Codes of Ethics ad- 
opted by the Society upon recommend- 
ation of the Executive Board, and any 
amendments thereto, shal] be binding 
on all Chapters. 

Section 2. The several chapters shall 
adopt Codes of Practice consistent with 
that adupted by the Society and suit- 
able to the districts for which their 
charters have been granted. 

ARTICLE X 
Conpuct OF CHAPTERS 

Section 1. Chapters chartered by the 

Society shall be governed by this con- 


‘stitution and shall draft a set of By- 


Laws in accordance therewith for the 
conduct of their business. 

Section 2. Chapter By-Laws and 
Codes of Practice or any amendments 
thereto shall not become effective un- 
til approved by the Executive Board 
of the Society. 

Section 3. Chapters shall engage in 
such activities as are consistent with 
professional ideals and ethics and con- 
ducive to public welfare. Such activ- 
ities shall be restricted to the Coun- 
ty or Counties for which the chapter 
is chartered. 

Section 4. It shall be the strict duty 
of each chapter: to transmit to the 
Society, within thirty days after re- 
ceipt by them, that portion of the dues 
due to the Society; to transmit at 
once the names and addresses of new- 
ly elected, expelled, dropped, or de- 
ceased members; to transmit monthly 
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for publication a report of chapter 
progress and activities; and to trans 
mit to State Headquarters notices of 
all meetings and elections. 

Section 5. Authority to expel from 
membership shall be vested in the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Society. Actions 
may originate in a Chapter, in which 
case the chapter shall conduct the in- 
vestigations, hearings, and trials and 
submit the findings thereof to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Society for ac- 
tion. 

ARTICLE XI 
ELECTIONS 

Section 1. All Officers except the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the Directors 
shall be elected annually and shall 
hold office for one year or until their 
successors are chosen. Eight Directors 
shall be elected each year for a term 
of three years. (Alternate for last sen- 
tence to correspond to Article V Alter- 
nate: Six Directors-at-Large shall be 
elected each year for a term of three 
years). 

Section 2. All elections shall be by 
letter ballot. Ballots shall be mailed 
at least two weeks prior to the date 
of the meeting at which the election 
is to be held. 

Section 3. A majority of all votes 
cast by ballot shall be necessary to 
elect to any office. 

Section 4. Upon the death, resigna- 
tion, or removal of any Officer or 
Director the Executive Board may fill 
the vacancy until the next annual elec- 
tion. 

Section 5. The Executive Secretary 
shall be chosen by a majority of the 
Officers and Directors and shall be a 
member of the Executive Board. He 
shall hold office at the pleasure of the 
Officers and Directors. 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. This Constitution may be 
amended by letter ballot, provided, 
however, that such amendment has 
been presented to the Executive Board 
in writing and that, a majority of the 
Executive Board having approved of 
the amendment, it shall have been 
submitted to the Society for decision 
at least two weeks prior to the date of 
the next regular meeting. A_ two- 
thirds approval, with not less than 
twenty per cent of the membership 
voting, shall be required to amend this 
Constitution or any part thereof. 

Section 2. When a proposed amend- 
ment is presented to the Executive 
Secretary in writing and signed by 
ten per cent of the membership in 
good standing, approval of the Execu- 
tive Board shall be unnecessary be- 
fore submission to the Society in ac- 
cordance with Section 1 of this 
Article. 

Section 3. Amendments to this Con- 
stitution or any part thereof shall be- 
come effective at the meeting next fol- 
lowing that at which the ballot is cast. 

BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 
FISCAL YEAR 

Section 1. The Fiscal Year of the 
Society shall be from January ist to 
December 31st 

ARTICLE II 
MEETINGS 

Section 1. REGULAR. The Society 
shall regularly convene at the call of 
the President three times annually. 
Such: meetings shall take place as fol- 
lows:' once during the winter season, 


once during the spring season, and 
once during the autumn season. The 
Executive Board, by a three fourths 
vote, may combine the Autumn meet- 
ing with the Winter meeting when 
desirable. The ‘ocation of these meet- 
ings shall be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Section 2. SPECIAL. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the President, 
at the request of the Executive Board 
or upon the written request of twenty- 
five members. The purpose of such 
meetings shall be set forth in the no- 
tice to members and no business, other 
than that for which the meeting was 
cal‘ed, shall be transacted. 

Section 3. ANNUAL. The _ Spring 
meeting shall be known as the Annual 
Convention and shall take place as 
shorty after the Easter Season as is 
practicable. The date and location of 
such convention shall be determined 
by the Executive Board. 

Section 4. QUORUM. For the pur- 
pose of transacting business a quorum 
of the Society of twenty-five members 
shall be required, at least fifteen of 
whom shall not be Officers or Direct- 
ors. 

Section 5. ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The order of business for regular 
meetings shall be: 

. Reading of Minutes. 
. Reading of Communications. 
. Reports of Committees. 
. Financial Report. 
. Unfinished Business. 
. New Business. 
. Adjournment. 
he order of business for the An- 
Meeting shall be: 
. Roll Call of Officers. 
. Reading of Minutes. 
. Reading of Communications. 
. Reports of Officers. 
. Reports of Committees. 
. Unfinished Business. 
. Election of Officers. 
. Installation of Officers. 
. New Business. 
. Adjournment, 
ARTICLE III 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. PRESIDENT. It shall 
be the duty of the President to preside 
at all meetings of the Society. He 
shall be, ex-officio, a member of all 
Committees. He shall, subject to the 
Executive Board, have general direc- 
tion of the business of the Society. 

Section 2. VICE PRESIDENTS. (al- 
so see alternate). In the absence of, or 
in case of the inability of the Presid- 
ent to act, it shall be the duty of one of 
the Vice-Presidents, in order of pre- 
cedence, to perform all the duties of 
the President. 

Section 2. VICE PRESIDENTS. (al- 
ternate). In the absence of, or in case 
of the inability of the President to act, 
it shall be the duty of one of the Vice- 
Presidents to perform all the duties of 
the President. The order of preced- 
ence shall be in the sequence of the 
Committees they head as given in 
Article VI, Section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Section 3. THE EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY. The Executive Secretary 
shall keep an accurate record of pro- 
ceedings of the Society, conduct corres- 
pondence, and have custody of all of- 
ficial papers and records. In the ab. 
sence of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dents, he shall call the meeting to or- 
der and call for a motion for the elec- 
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tion of a President pro-tempore. He 
shall issue all calls and notices or- 
dered by the President or Executive 
Board. He shall have such other du- 
ties and prerogatives as the Executive 
Board may assign to him. At the An- 
nual Convention he shall submit a 
written report covering the duties and 
activities of his office including a 
statement of the membership of the 
Society. He shall receive such salary 
as the Executive Board shall deter- 
mine. At the expiration of his term 
of office, he shall turn over to his suc- 
cessor all books, documents, and other 
property of the Society in his cus- 
tody; receiving a receipt therefor. 
Section 4. FINANCIAL SECRE- 
TARY. It shall be the duty of the 
Financial Secretary to keep a correct 
account with each and every chapter 
of the Society and, where required, 
with individual members not identified 
with Chapters. He shall pay to the 
Treasurer, at the close of each meet- 
ing, atl moneys collected, and the 
Treasurer’s receipt shall be his vouch- 
er therefor. He shall notify all mem- 
bers, not identified with chapters, who 
may be in arrears for dues. He shall 
render quarterly reports of the re- 
ceipts of the preceding quarter and of 
the amounts outstanding, and such 
other information as may be required. 
His books shall be open for examina- 
tion at such times as the Society, the 
President, or the Executive Board 
may request. He shall receive such 
salary and shall give such bond, to se- 
cure the faithful discharge of his du- 
ties, as may be determined from time 
to time by the Society. The fee for 
such bond shall be paid out of the 
treasury of the Society. At the ex- 
piration of his term of office he shall 
turn over to his successor all books, 
papers, and money belonging to the 
Society, taking a receipt therefor. 
Section 5. TREASURER. It shall be 
the duty of the Treasurer to receive 
and disburse all moneys and records 
of account of the Society, making a 
quarterly report of the receipts and 
disbursements to the Executive Boar’ 
and an annual report to the Society. 
He shall receive such salary and sha‘! 
give such bond, to secure the faithful 
discharge of his duties, as may be de- 
termined from time to time by the So- 
ciety. The fee for this bond shall be 
paid out of the treasury of the So- 
ciety. At the expiration of his term 
of office he shall turn over to his suc- 
cessor all books, papers, and money 
belonging to the Society, taking a re- 
ceipt therefor. 
ARTICLE IV 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Section 1. The Executive Board 
shall have general supervision of all 
matters pertaining to the _ Society. 
Nine members of the Executive Board 
shall constitute a quorum. Between 
regular meetings it shall have the 
power to act for the Society when- 
ever an emergency arises. 
ARTICLE V 
COMMITTEES 
Section 1. THE ETHICS AND 
PRACTICE COMMITTEE shall form- 
ulate and define codes of ethics and of 
practice for the guidance of the pro- 
fession, shall pass on complaints re- 
lating thereto, and shall devise ways 
and means for the enforcement of 
such codes. It shall have authority to 
supervise and make recommendation in 
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connection with the ethics and prac- 
tice activities of Chapters. It shall 
also have authority to review investi- 
gations, hearings, and trials: conducted 
by Chapters in connection with mat- 
ters pertaining to ethics and practice 
and also those of a grievance nature. 
Its findings and recommendations 
shall not impose any obligations upon 
a Chapter except in cases where the 
actons of a Chapter have not been in 
conformity with the codes of the So- 
ciety. Its findings shall be _ trans- 
mitted to the Executive Board for con- 
sideration and final action. 


Section 2. LEGISLATIVE. The 
Legislative Committee shall have 
jurisdiction over all matters relevant 
to legislation, law enforcement, and 
legal protection of the rights and in- 
terests of the Society and of the in- 
dividual members. Its reports shall 
be transmitted to the Executive Board 
for consideration and final action un- 
less otherwise empowered. 

Section 3. PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
The Public Relations Committee shal 
serve as a contact committee between 
the Society and the general public, 
other engineering societies, civic and 
other associations. Matters arising 
outside of the Society or its chapters 
requiring committee study before ac- 
tion be refered to it. Its reports shall 
be made to the Executive Board for 
consideration and final action. 

Section 4. MEMBERSHIP. The 
Membership Committee shall investi- 
gate and report, with recommenda- 
tions, upon all petitions for the forma- 
tion of Chapters. For admission of 
non-residents of the State and in dis- 
tricts where no Chapters exist, it shall 
investigate and report, with recom- 
mendations, upon the credentials of 
applicants. It shall at all times seek 
to expand the membership and shall 
have the authority to make recom- 
mendations to, and to supervise, the 
membership activities of Chapters. It 
shall report to the Executive Board. 

Section 5. CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
The Chapter Activities Committee 
shall encourage and assist the Chap- 
ters in the arrangement and accom- 
plishment of activities which will re- 
dound to the benefit of the Chapter, 
the Society, and the Community. It 
shall report to the Executive Board. 


Section 6. PUBLICATIONS. The 
Publications Committee shall approve 
and edit all material intended for 
publication. It shall prepare, 
periodicaily, a publication which will 
give in an abridged form the various 
activities and achievements of the So- 
ciety for the period covered. All ma- 
terial for this publication may be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive 
Board. The printing of the publication 
or any part thereof may be postponed, 
modified, or cancelled by the Execu- 
tive Board. A copy of this publication 
shall be sent to every member of the 
Society. 

Section 7. SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 
Special Committees shall be appointed 
by the President when occasion de- 
mands and as provided in the Consti- 
tution. 

Section 8. QUORUM. A majority of 
any standing or special committee 
Shall constitute a quorum thereof. 

ARTICLE VI 
Dues AND ASSESSMENTS 

Section 1. DUES. The dues of the 

Society shall be Five Dollars per an- 
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num, due and payable at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Members elected 
during the fiscal year shall pay pro- 
portionate dues referred to the previ- 
ous quarter year. 


Section 2, ASSESSMENTS shall be 
entirely discretionary with the mem- 
bership and shall be considered only 
upon written recommendation of the 
Executive Board or twenty-five (25) 
members. The details of such assess- 
ments shall be determined at the time 
the matter is presented for considera- 
tion, 

ARTICLE VII 
OBLIGATIONS 


Section 1. HOW INCURRED. No 
obligations, except incidental expenses, 
shall be incurred and no continuing 
obligations entered into without a 
two-third affirmation upon the part of 
the members voting at any meeting of 
the Society or of the Executive Board. 


Section 2, HOW PAID. The pay- 
ment of all obligations shall be ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, and 
all checks and vouchers shall be 
signed jointly by the President and 
the Treasurer. 


ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. These By-Laws may be 
amended by the membership of the So- 
ciety at any meeting, provided official 
notice of the proposed amendments 
shall have been submitted to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and mailed by him, 
with a notice of the meeting, to the 
membership of the Society. A _ two- 
thirds majority approval of the mem- 
bership voting shall be required to 
amend these By-Laws or any part 
thereof. A particular section of these 
By-Laws may be suspended, by unani- 
mous consent of the members present 
at any meeting, for a single stated 
purpose. 


Section 2. When a proposed amend- 
ment is presented to the Executive 
Secretary in writing and signed by 
twenty-five (25) members in good 
standing, submission by the Executive 
Secretary shall be mandatory. 


Section 3. Upon the attainment of a 
two-thirds majority at any meeting 
any amendment to these By-Laws shall 
become effective immediately. 


A Study of the Registration 
Laws of Other Professions 
(Continued from Page 11) 


such titles; * * * * provided that any 
licentiate may use the prefix to his 
name of doctor or Dr.” 


Note:—The foregoing is significant 
in establishing the principle that a de- 
gree or its equivalent title may be 
conierred through licensing. 


(8.) Professional Practice by 
Corporations 
Engineering appears to be the only 
Profession in which corporations are 
permitted to practice. They are speci- 
fically barred, by the Penal Law, from 
the right to practice Law: 


“It shall be unlawful for any cor- 
poration or any voluntary association 
to practice or appear as an attorney- 
atlaw * * * *, or render or furnish 
legal services or advice, or to fur- 


nish attorneys or counsel or to render 
legal services of any kind in actions or 
proceedings of any- nature or in any 
other way or manner, * * * * or to 
assume, use or advertise the title of 
lawyer or attorney * * *.*.:Any cor- 
poration or voluntary association vio- 
lating the provisions of this section 
shall be liable to a fine of not more 
than five thousand dollars and every 
officer * * * * or employee * * * * is 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


(9.) Unlicensed Practice as Evidence 
of Negligence 


A man in New York State was con- 
victed of manslaughter in consequence 
of the collapse of a structure he had 
designed without a Professional Engi- 
neers’ license. The legal principle in- 
volved is explicitly recorded in the 
Medical Law: 


“In any action for damages for per- 
sonal injuries or death against a per- 
son not licensed hereunder for any act 
or acts constituting the practice of 
medicine as herein defined, when such 
act or acts were a competent produc- 
ing proximate or contributing cause of 
such injuries or death, the fact that 
such person practiced medicine as 
herein defined without being duly li- 
censed shall be deemed prima facie 
evidence of negligence.” 


A recent court decision makes own- 
ers of a bridge responsible for the 
consequences of any structural failure 
unless they can show periodic inspec- 
tion by qualified engineers. This and 
other forms of the principle of re- 
sponsibility can properly be recorded 
in the registration law for Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors. Any 
unlicensed professional service or the 
failure to engage licensed professional 
services should be recorded by the 
statute as presumptive evidence of 
negligence for the guidance of courts 
and juries in civil and crimina) ac- 
tions. 


Comment: This resume should be 
carefully studied by all engineers. It 
will serve as a basis for legislation 
which the State Society expects to 
sponsor in the future. 

a a * 


The Validity of License 


Laws 
(Continued from Page 10) 


except those qualified the right to aa- 
vertise as architects or engineers. 
Those who invite the confidence of the 
public upon the theory that they are 
architects or engineers may be com- 
pelled to submit to such regulations as 
will guard the public against misap- 
prehension, State v. Mill Co. 123 
Tenn 399, Kirk v. The State, 126 Tenn. 
7, Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch, 226 UL 
S, 192, 57 L. Ed. 184. 

The defendants here are not de- 
prived of their property without due 
process of law. They are not denied 
the right to continue their business if 
they continue it under a name not cal- 
culated to mislead the public. They 
are not even deprived of their trade 
name if they see fit to qualify to prac- 
tic engineering under the statutory 
provisions, If, however, the practical 
effect of the decision is to deprive 
them of their trade name, it is but a 
loss incident to a valid exercise of the 
police power of the State. .......... : 
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Make This the Last 
Depression 
(Continued from Page 19) 


it returns to normal, many of them 
will find employment. Furthermore, 
at present we are carrying on very 
little development work, because we 
pushed it so far ahead during the 
boom period. Under the dictatorships 
there would be a steady stream of 
such expansion that would require the 
constant services of many men. 

We must also remember that the 
seventy per cent who are still employ- 
ed perform more than seventy per cent 
of the work normally done. They ex- 
ert themselves more with the fear of 
a lay-off always before them, and they 
are, to a certain extent, a picked body, 
because the incompetents have been 
weeded out, and because in thei num- 
bers there are few new employees who 
are being trained to their duties. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such 
thing as one hundred per cent em- 
ployment, since the volume of wage- 
earners is highly elastic. When there 
is a demand for labor, students find 
work during their vacations, house- 
wives flock to the factories, and whole 
families, including children and elder- 
ly people, pick hops or berries. Also 
among the thirty per cent of unem- 
ployed is included that army of sev- 
eral hundred thousand restless men 
who, in the best of times, wander 
about the country and work in one 
place only long enough to make a 
“stake.” 

For all these reasons I think it prob- 
able that, with unemployment at a 
minimum, we would require at least 
a five and one-half day week to main- 
tain production. 

I do not claim that our industries, 
when under the trade associations, can 
provide continuous employment for 
absolutely every one who seeks it. 
Much employment cannot be continu- 
ous, being seasonal. However, this 
seasonal work is largely agricultural, 
and is performed by rough labor. 
Other industries which need such la- 
bor for temporary projects should de- 
fer their work until the months when 
men are not in demand on the farms. 

In any case, men will inevitably 
have to shift from one industry to an- 
other—just as they do today. Certain 
persons believe that all the employees 
of a coal company are miners, that all 
those of an oil company are engaged 
in producing and refining oil, and that 
a railroad hires only trainmen. A 
company in any of these three indus- 
tries will have on its payroll a force 
of carpenters, painters, machinists, 
electricians, truck-drivers, cooks, 
clerks, accountants, and laborers, to 
mention only a few classes. Such em- 
ployees move freely from one indus- 
try to another at the present day, and 
will continue to do so under the trade 
associations. 

I have set forth in full my method 
for preventing the recurrence of de- 
pressions. I trust that my explanation 
has been adequate, but I fear that my 
plan cannot be grasped in all its pos- 
sibilities at a single hurried reading 
of this article. It requires study and 
thought.. 

My solution is not a simple one. It 
will upset existing trade relations; 
but how could it do less if it is to be 
effective? The depressions which it 


is designed to correct reach down to 
the foundations of the economic 
structure; and to eliminate them we 
must go equally deep. We cannot 
remedy such conditions by financial 
hocus-pocus, such as extending credits 
in new directions. 

It will be a reversal] in business tac- 
tics and habits of thought when the 
men who control our corporations get 
together and surrender their indepen- 
dence of action to a set of dictators; 
but if they are sincere in their wish to 
end depressions, they must take this 
step. 

As an engineer I shall be best 
understood by my brothers of the 
profession; and I call on them to 
spread the doctrine that I am preach- 
ing. Today our business men are at 
their wits’ end, and are ready to try 
somethiug new. The moment is pro- 
pitious for the engineers of the coun- 
try to launch an aggressive campaign 
for the formation of the trade associa- 
tions and the dictatorships that will 
make another depression an impossi- 
bility. 

* ¢ @ 


Protection of Title in Engi- 


neers’ Registration Laws 
(Continued from Page 18) 
done in the latest draft of the Model 
Registration Law, prepared under the 
sponsorship of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and approved by 
the leading national and local engi- 
neering organizations. The clause in 
this Model Law now reads as follows: 

Model Law (1932): 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
to practice or to offer to practice the 
professions of engineering or of land 
surveying, in this State, or to use in 
connection with his name or other- 
wise assume, use, or advertise any 
title or description tending to convey 
the impression that he is a profes- 
sional engineer or a land surveyor, un- 
less such person has been duly regis- 
tered or exempted under the provisions 
of this Act.” 

Several of the States use phrasing 
similar to the Model Law, protecting 
titles other than “professional Engi- 
neer” only by their implication which 
would have to be construed by the 
courts. The provision is as follows: 

Oregon (1919), Florida (1920), S. 
Carolina (1922), S. Dakota (1925): 

“Any person who, not being then 
legally authorized to practice profes- 
sional engineering within this State 
ey oe , Shall use in connection with 
his name, or otherwise assume, use or 
advertise any title or designation tend- 
ing to convey the impression that he 
is a professional engineer, .......... 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be subject to a 
BNO ws5hbs55045% or imprisonment.” 

The Virginia law specifies some 
other titles covered by the generic 
phrase “professional Engineer.” 

Virginia (1924): 

“The use by any person of the title 
of architect, or professional engineer, 
or land surveyor, or the use of any 
word, figure or letters, indicating or 
intended to imply that the person us- 
ing the same is an architect, or a pro- 
fessional engineer or a land surveyor, 
without compliance with the provis- 
ions of this Act, shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor.” 

“The term professional engineer, as 


used in this Act shall be deemed to 
cover a civil engineer, mechanical en- 
gineer, electrical engineer, mining 
engineer, metallurgical engineer, or a 
chemical engineer.” 

The California law, covering only 
Civil Engineering, reads as follows: 

California (1931): 

“No one shall represent himself as, 
or use the title of registrated civil en- 
gineer, or any: other title whereby such 
person could be considered as practic- 
ing or offering to practice civil engi- 
neering in any of its branches, unless 
he is qualified by registration under 
this act.” 

Most of the foregoing statutes can 
be improved in effectiveness for ease 
of interpretation and enforcement by 
deletion of the redundant adjective 
“professional.” Notable precedents 
for the omission of that adjective are 
afforded by the registration laws of 
Tennessee, Colorado, Arizona, West 
Virginia, and the Philippines. 

Even the Model Law can be im- 
proved in phrasing for more effective 
protection of the title “Engineer.” As 
a first step in that direction, the fol- 
Jowing revised wording is suggested: 

Model Laws (Suggested modifica- 
tion): 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person 
to practice or to offer to practice en- 
gineering or land surveying in this 
State, or to use in connection with his 
name or trade name the title engineer 
or surveyor with or without any 
qualifying words, or otherwise assume, 
use, or advertise any title or descrip- 
tion tending to convey the impression 
that such person is an engineer or 
land surveyor or is practicing or of- 
fering to practice engineering or land 
surveying, unless such person is duly 
registered or exempted under the pro- 
visions of this Act. The term ‘engi- 
neer’ shall include all persons practic- 
ing engineering, but does not include 
persons engaged in the manual opera- 
tion of engines or like machinery.” 

With this revision, the adjective 
“professional” should also be deleted 
from other parts of the Model Law. 
The definition would then define engi- 
neering instead of professional engi- 
neering, and an engineer would be de- 
fined as “a person qualified to practice 
engineering.” 

* k co 


News and Comments 
(Continued from Page 15) 


to communicate with respective Sena- 
tors and Assemblymen urging passage 
of these measures. 

It is gratifying to note that the 
sponsor of the legislation is a Director 
ot the New York State Society and 
that two of the three State Chairmen 
are the President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Society. 

Senator Desmond is to be congrat- 
ulated for his efforts in connection 
with this effort in behalf of industrial 
recovery. Write at once to your local 
legislators in support of the above 


noted measures. 
* we & 


OFFICERS AND 


DIRECTORS, N.Y.S.S.P.E. 
To be Proposed by Nominating 
Committee 
The nominating committee, elected 
at the Albany meeting, consists of the 

following: 
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Mr. Wm. F. Kavanaugh, 120 Mildred 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mr. Francis 
X. Bode, Department of Public Works, 
Albany, N. Y.; Mr. W. Fred Welsch, 
Westchester Park Comm., White 
Plains, N. Y.; Mr. Charles J. Sullivan, 
Department of Public Works, Albany, 
N. Y.; Mr. George A. Teeling, 29 Pro- 
bert Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Note: Through an oversight the 
February issue carried the name of D. 
B. Steinman of New York instead of 
W. F. Welsch of Westchester as a 
member of the nominating committee. 
President Steinman is ex-officio mem- 
ber of the committee. 


The Officers and Directors whose 
terms expire are: 


President, D. B. Steinman, New 
York; ist Vice-President, Arnold G. 
Chapman, Albany; 2nd Vice-President, 
at present vacant; Financial Secre- 
tary, Ernest F. Fox, Jr., Bronx; Treas- 
urer, P. M. Corry, Bronx; Directors: 
Arthur K. Ohmes, New York; F. H. 
Zurmuhlen, Richmond; John M 
Weiss, New York; Harold W. Watt, 
Westchester; Andrew K. Johnson, 
Queens; Harold G. Rice, Oneida; Char- 
les W. Marvin, Monroe; Robert J. 
Bartley, Suffolk. 

You can help the committee by sub- 
mitting to it your recommendations. 
Do so at once, addressing same to 
Committee on Nominations, New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, N. Y., or to the individuals as 
above listed. (Do not address in any 
other way if you wish your recom- 
mendations to be considered confiden- 
tial). 

* * * 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN ENGINEERING 
Dr. J. A. L. WADDEL 


Editor-in-Chief 


The Committee on Engineering Ed- 
ucation, appointed by the American 
Association of Engineers and headed 
by Dr. J. A. L. Waddell of New York, 
has completed its endeavors and the 
results of its exhaustive study have 
been compiled and edited. 


A contract for the publication of the 
first 5000 copies has been entered in- 
to. Arrangements have been completed 
for competent and extensive review, 
both in America and abroad. The 
work consists of some sixty chapters, 
all edited by outstanding engineers. 
There will also be a foreword, an ap- 
pendix and a detailed index, together 
with the endorsements of many prom 
inent citizens including: 

President Herbert Hoover, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, General John J. 
Pershing, General Sir Arthur Currie, 
Dr. Charles M. Schwab, Hon. James 
A, Reed, Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Dr. 
Michael I. Pupin, Dr. John F. Stevens, 
Dr. John Hays Hammond, Dr. Elwood 
Mead, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Dr. 
Palmer C. Ricketts, Dr. James R. An- 
gell, Dr, Harvey N. Davis, Dr. Harry 
W. Chase, American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers. 


The achievements of these famous 
men, the records of their services to 
humanity, will be found in the brief 
biographical sketches in the Appendix 
at the end of this book. The reader 
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is urged to peruse these bits of his- 
tory and satisfy himself that some of 
the most distinguished statesmen, ed- 
ucators, and engineers in all the 
world are included among the fore- 
going list of those who have stamped 
their sincere approval upon this under- 
taking. 

Dr. Waddell has devoted the major 
part of the last two years to the pre- 
paration of this splendid compilation. 
In addition he has given to the limit 
of his resources in connection with the 
work. Engineers throughout’ the 
country are invited to subscribe to 
this work. It is intended to even- 
tually return all funds so donated, to- 
gether with 6% interest out of the 
proceeds from the book. Interested 
persons are requested to communicate 
with Mr. Jas, H. Griffen, Past Presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Engineers, at 250 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y., or with the American As- 
sociation of Engineers, Willoughby 
Tower, Chicago, Ill., or with Dr. Wad- 
dell himself, 150 Broadway, New York, 
Ney. 


* * * 


PIPING AND WELDING 
Interesting Publication 


The Air Reduction Sales Co. of New 
York, through its Engineering Depart- 
ment, has issued a most interesting 
and instructive booklet in which it is 
predicted that within a few years all 
pipe lines from %” up will be welded. 

For engineers specializing in heat- 
ing, ventilating, plumbing and kindred 
fields the booklet contains worthwhile 
data and information. 

Copies may be obtained by addressing 
the Air Reduction Sales Company, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, or the 
American Engineer, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


* * * 


New York News 
(Continued from Page 16) 


items have been printed in Dutchess 
County papers. The editors of all 
twelve (12) newspapers have been fur- 
nished with the names of Chapter 
members in the respéctive localities 
and have been placed on the mailing 
list of the American Engineer.” 
Ethics end Practice and Schedule of 
Minimum Charges for Surveys: A 
Cede of Ethics and a Schedule of Min- 
imum Charges for Surveys have been 
printed “at no cost to the Chapter” in 
a twelve (12) page pamphlet which 


has been “distributed to property 
owners and public officials in the 
County.” 


Constitution and By-Laws: A Con- 
stitution and By-Laws have been pre- 
pared and adopted. 

Projects for 1933: “Contingent upon 
the prompt payment of dues and the 
receipt of the necessary data from 
members, the Constitution and By- 
Laws together with a directory of 
members will be printed and distrib- 
uted. The Ethics and Practice Com- 
mittee intends to prepare a schedule 
of minimum charges for professional 
services other than surveys. The 
Membership Committee will investi- 
gate the feasibility of a Junior grade 
of membership. The Law Committee 


will take up various matters as they 
arise. The Publicity Committee will 
follow through with the work it has 
begun. 

Officers: The officers are as follows: 
President, O. A. D’Luhosch; Vice-Pres- 
ident, H. B. Coleman; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. A. Schuerman; Direc- 
tors, G. W. Krieger, L. U. Parsons, 
T. F. Lawlor, F. L. Teal. 

Committees for 1933: Publicity. 
G. H. Underhill, Chairman; H. Eng- 
land K. C. Rauer, R. W. D’Luhosch, 
C. H. Bahret. Ethics and Practice: 
H. R. Dean, Chairman;.F. S| Hopkins, 
V. L. Burns, G. R. Hustis. Member- 
ship: C. H. Bundy, Chairman; Keene 
Richards, R. J. Horn, C. S. Messler. 
Law: M. A. Golreik, Jr., Chairman; F. 
E. Smith, F. A. Tripp, D. P. O’Neill, 
Neil MacCoull. 

* * & 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


A meeting of th Building Code Com- 
mittee of Wstchester County was held 
at White Plains on February 16th. 


Mr. Edward Anderburg and Mr. 
Charles H. Sells (a Director both of 
the Chapter and the State Society) 
were the official representatives of the 
Chapter. Mr. Harold W. Watt, Presi- 
dent of the Westchester County Chap- 
ter, and Mr. William H. Jones, Presi- 
dent of the Westchester County So- 
ciety of Architects attended ex-officio. 

The following associations are rep- 
resented on the Building Code Com- 
mittee: 

Westchester County Society of Ar- 
chitects; Westchester County Chap- 
ter, N. Y. State Society of Professional 
Engineers, Inc.; Westchester County 
Board of Supervisors; Westchester 
County Planning Federation; Building 
Officials of Westchester County; Fire 
Chiefs’ Emergency Plan of Westches- 
ter County; Building Material Men’s 
Association of Westchester County, 
Inc.; Westchester County Master 
Plumbers’ Association; Westchester- 
Fairfield Electrical Constructors, Inc.; 
Building Trades Employees’ Associa- 
tion of Westchester County, Inc. 

The news organs of Westchester 
County are commenting most favor- 
ably in their news and editorial col- 
umns upon the work which is being 
done by the Chapter in the public in- 
terest. 

co eo * 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


Mr. William J. Massa, Chairman of 
the Publicity Committee of the Rich- 
mond County Chapter, transmits in- 
formation that the Chapter Committee 
appointed to study and recommend 
changes in the Staten Island zoning 
regulations is strenuously wrestling 
with the problem assigned to it for 
solution. 

One of the newspapers of the Coun- 
ty, the Staten Island Advance, in an 
editorial discussion of the work of the 
committee, has stated that “The Com- 
mittee’s task is a sweeping one. It 
will probably require at least a year. 
Staten Island is lucky in having a 
group of citizen experts who will un- 
dertake such a job with no hope of 
reward except the_ satisfaction of 
steering their borough’s growth in the 
right direction.” 
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ORANGE COUNTY 


The Orange County Chapter held its 
monthly meeting on February 16th at 
the Palatine Hotel, Newburgh. 

Mr. Lee S. Trainor, Chief Engineer, 
Construction Division of the National 
Lime Association, Washington, D. C 
delivered a most interesting address 
on the subject of “Water-tight Con- 
crete and Its Relation to Durability.”’ 

Indebtedness to Mr. H. L. Felch, 
Secretary of the Chapter, is acknowl- 
edged for this report. 

ees 6 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 


Mr. R. E. Cook, Secretary, cour- 
teously reports that the Suffolk Coun- 
ty Chapter held its annual meeting at 
the county seat, Riverhead, Long 
Island. A resolution was adopted and 
ordered to be forwarded to the officers 
and members of the State Legislature 
protesting against the diversion of rev- 
enue, derived from gasoline and motor 
vehicie taxes, to other than highway 
improvement purposes. The members 
were all urged to register in the office 
of the County Clerk. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, F. J. Biele; Vice-President, 
N. C. Norton; Treasurer, A. S. Ha- 
vens; Secretary, R. E. Cook. Cordial 
felicitations, and best wishes for the 
success of their administration, are 
extended to the newly elected officers. 


. + * 


COUNCIL FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Seven national engineering bodies 
recently organized the Engineer’s 
Council for Professional Development 
with the announced objective of ad- 
vancing the professiona] status of the 
engineer. The participating bodies 
and their representatives are: 

American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; J. Vipond Davies, Harrison P. 
Eddy, C. F. Loweth. 


American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; Donald F. 
Irvin, D. H. McLaughlin, Benjamin F. 
Tillson. 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers; C. F. Hirshfeld, J. H. Lawr- 
ence, W. E. Wickenden. 

American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers; Charles F. Scott, C. O. Bickel- 
haupt, L. W. W. Morrow. 

American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers; H. C. Parmelee, A. B. New- 
man, John M. Weiss. 

Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education; Robert I. Rees, 
H. P. Hammond, Dugald C, Jackson. 

National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners; D. B. Stein- 
man, T. Keith Legare, P. H. Daggett. 

This new agency plans to coordinate 
and promote efforts directed toward 
higher professional standards. Its 
immediate objective is the develop- 
ment of a system whereby the pro- 
gress of the young engineer toward 
professional standing can be recogniz- 
ed by the man himself, by the pro- 
fession, and by the public through the 
development of those qualifications 
which render the engineer a valuable 
member of Society. It is believed that 
this will involve increased develop- 
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ment along social, economic and gen 
eral cultura] lines as well as the main- 
tenance of high technical standards 
of education and practice. 

The Engineers’ Council for Profes 
sional Development is embarking on 
a program of improving means for 
educational guidance of young men 
with respect to the engineering pro- 
fession, the formulation of criteria for 
colleges of engineering, the determina- 
tion of a program of personal and pro- 
fessional growth for young engineer- 
ing graduates and the formulation of 
methods whereby engineers who have 


met suitable standards may receive 
corresponding professional recogni- 
tion. 


Four committees have been appoint- 
ed to carry on this program. They 
are: 

The Committee on Student Selection 
and Guidance with Harrison P. Eddy, 
Consulting Engineer, Boston, Mass., 
as Chairman. 

The Committee on Engineering 
Schools with Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
President, Massachusetts Institute of 
technology, as Chairman. 

The Committee on Professional 
Training with Robert I. Rees, Assist 
ant Vice-President, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, as 
Chairman. 

The Committee on Professional Rec- 
ognition with Conrad N. Lauer, Presi- 
dent Philadelphia Gas Works, as 
Chairman. 

co * * 


An Example For All 
Chapters 
(Continued from Page 12) 
have at least the same responsibility 
toward them that we have toward the 
unemployed at large, many of whom 
are now on our work relief payrolls. 
In other words, if we can make 
work for our unskilled laborers, who 
are out of work, why cannot we do 
the same for our skilled engineers? 
It is a fair question and ought to 
be answered from official quarters. 


The above suggests the value of the 
Chapter to the professional man in 
the State. The activities of Chapters 
should be along such lines and every 
Chapter in this State should profit by 
this example. 


* * * 


Examination Questions 
(Continued from Page 14) 


quired. Assume depth of web to be 
76 inches, 

8 Describe the methods used for 
fireproofing a modern _ steel-frame 


building. Limit your answers to the 
following units and illustrate by 
sketches: (a) columns, (0) girders, 


(c) beams, (d@) floor slab construction, 
(€) interior partitions. 

9 A 5” concrete slab of 10-foot span 
is used as a floor of a building and 
rests on a continuous reenforced con- 
crete beam of 24-foot span. Live load 
is 200 pounds per square foot. Design 
beam, using 2000 lb. concrete and joint 
committee specifications. Make depth 
of beam 2% times width and use %” 
round rods. 


10 a Write a clause in a set of spe- 
cifications for “earth excavation” and 
“rock excavation” so that there will 
be a minimum of disputes between 
the engineer and the contractor as to 
the classification of materials for pay- 
ment. 


b A contract for the construction 
of a vitrified pipe sewer includes a 
general or “blanket” clause that the 
contractor shall “perform all work and 
supply all materials for the comple- 
tion of the work as shown by the 
plans.” In opening trench for this 
sewer, ground water is encountered. 
The contractor has considerable diffi- 
culty in laying the pipe and making 
the joints and appeals to the engineer 
for advice. The engineer suggests 
that the contractor excavate the trench 
6 inches deeper than would otherwise 
be necessary and that he fill the trench 
bottom with 6 inches of steam cinders. 
Later the contractor claims an “extra” 
for this. If you were resident engi- 
neer, would you allow it? Give reasons. 


Part Il 
CIVIL ENGINEERING (Second half) 


June 30, 1932—1:15 to 
4:15 p. m., only 


Answer any five of the following 
questions. Slide rule and any refer- 
ence books may be used. Return these 
questions with your answer papers. 


11 Explain how to design a concrete 
pavement slab for length, width and 
thickness, using suitable loading and 
impact. What is the significance of 
thickened edges? What reenforcement 
for slab and pavement would you re- 
commend, if any, and why? 


12 aA highway curve has a radius 
of 500 feet. Find the deflection angles 
to be laid out from a transit set up on 
the P. C. to points on the curve 30, 
60 and 80 feet from the set-up. 


Thursday, 


5280 NS 

b From the equation Q——————_ 
L+¢ 

find the capacity of a 2-lane 
roadway, where N is the num- 


ber of lanes, S is the speed in miles 
per hour, / is the length of vehicle in 
feet and C is the clearance in feet. Use 
values of S, L and C that you think 
would be proper for a concrete road- 
way of an open country road. 


13 Calculate approximate quantities 
of cement, sand, stone and water to 
make i cubic yard of 1:21%%2:5 concrete 
of “plastic” consistency. 


14 Explain briefly how the yield of 
a watershed for power or water-supply 
purposes may be calculated and tell 
how the necessary storage capacity to 
provide a given rate of delivery may 
be calculated. 


15 In connection with the design 
and construction of a high masonry 
dam, discuss very briefly how you 
would provide for the following: (a) 
flood flow, (0b) ice pressure, (c) hy- 
drostatic uplift at base of dam, (d) 
adequate provision against sliding. 

16 A retaining wall of concrete is 


18 feet high, 2 feet wide on top and 
8 feet wide at the footing line. If the 


back is vertical and there is a sur- 
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charge of 1 on 1%, what is the theor- 
etical condition of stability against ro- 
tation? Assume a value for soil dens- 
ity and the Rankine formula, P = 
lg VH*® cos ¢ . 

17. A rectangular concrete footing 
13’ x 5’ x 24” deep supports two posts 
9’ apart. One post carries a load of 
100 tong and its center is 3’ from the 
end of the footing. The other post 
carries 30 tons. Compute the unit 
bearing pressure on the soil under 


each end of footing and calculate 
amount and disposition of steel. <A 
2000 lb. concrete is used. Use stresses 
in concrete and steel as recommended 
by joint committee. 

18 Assuming the cable of a suspen- 
sion bridge to have a parabolic form 
under a uniform load of 4000 pounds 
per linear foot, show graphically how 
to get the maximum stress in the 
cable, assuming that the span is 800 
feet and the sag is 40 feet. 


19 Show how to determine the 
length of a cover plate on a plate 
girder. 

20 Assume a cantilever beam con- 
sisting of a 12” 25 lb. I beam extend- 
ing 10 feet from a wall with a weight 
of 4000 pounds at the free end. 

a What will be the deflection? 
b What will be the maximum 
fiber stress? 


(Concluded in the Next Issue) 





LICENSES GRANTED 
January, 1933 


*Osterhoudt, Laurence A. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 
Read, William G. 
Bronx, N. Y. 
Savage, Edwin S. 
New York City. 
Schell, William A. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


*Skinner, Alger E. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


*Finnie, Alexander G. *La Mountain, Spencer 
Fishers Island. Port Henry. 
Greenwood, John W. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kinney, Francis W. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Kochanczyk, John M. 
New York City. 


Allen, Arthur B. 
New York City. 


Chater, John A. 
Medina, N. Y. 


Edlund, Lawrence L. 
Chicago, Il. 


Stack, Alvan H. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Levine, Samuel 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Meiers, Walter W. 
Flushing, L. I. 


Whinston, Chas. N. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 


* Land Surveyor Only. 
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NEAR TO THE 
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is located in the new 
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railroad terminals, the 
theatrical districts and 
the business sections. 

Each of the 800 
rooms in this dis- 
tinguished hotel offers 


We frequently cooperate with engi- 
neers and architects in designing 
cooling towers to conform with their 
requirements as well as to meet 
rigid performance guarantees. We 
shall be glad to supply detailed in- 
formation on our forced and induced 
draft cooling towers, atmospheric 
spray nozzle cooling 


outside 
bath, shower and ra- 
dio, yet the rates are 
surprisingly moderate. 


exposure, 




















t ’ 
ypes, and SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 per day 


systems. 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 per day 


—— —aeeeeeeeeeeeoeeee~erre 


eee 


Unexcelled luncheon 65¢ Dinner de luxe, with dancing $1 


GHEE MORNECE AEE 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. C. 


AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Aireo Oxygen = Acetylene = Airco-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 


THE COOLING TOWER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


13-15 John Street, New York 
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DIRECTORY OF ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK CITY 





JULIUS HARWOOD 
P. E. & C. E. 


233 Broadway 





Holst, J. L. 

Consulting Engineer 
(nvestigations, Reports, De- 
sign, Specifications, and Su- 
pervision of Construction of 
Buildings, Bridges, Tunnels, 
and Marine Structures. 

New York City, 
420 Lexington Avenue 


ROBINSON & 
STEINMAN 


Consulting Engineers 


H. D. ROBINSON 
D. B. STEINMAN 


Bridges: 


Design, Construction, 
Strengthening, Investigations, 
Reports, Advisory Service 


117 Liberty St., New York City 








STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 
Inc. 
Chemical and Testing 
Engineers 

“Tests and Analyses of Pav- 
ing and Building Materials, 
ee Cement, Concrete, 
Road Oils, etc. Investigations, 
Reports and Inspection Ser- 
vice. Core Borings.’’ 

227 Front St. New York City 


{. Hochstadter, 
L. P. E. No. 2017 


F. Moller, ” No. 9672 
S. Newmark, ” No. 9769 
K. M. Hersten, ”’ No. 9723 








Licensed Professional En3ineers 


NEW YORK CITY 
Dennis C. Quinn, C. E. 
3352 Bronx Boulevard 
Phone: Olinville 2-5733 


D. J. LEWIS, JR. 
Centrifugal Expert 


Separs ar. > Chemical Products, 








rystals, etc. 
1176 Woolworth Building, 
New York, N. Y. 





WEISS & DOWNS, Inc. 
Chemical Engineers 
50 EAST 41st STREET 
NEW YORK 
(Chemists’ Building) 


HARRY L. BARNITZ 
Consulting Engineer 
Industrial Municipal Rural 
Gases, liquid and Gaseous 
Fuels, Sanitation, Water Sup- 
ply and Diversified Engineer- 

ing. 

Investigations, Reports, Speci- 
fications, Designs, Supervision 
of construction, Expert testi- 
mony and Counselor to Legal 
Profession. 

215 Bennett Avenue 
New York City 


A. C. WHITEHEAD, 

P. E. & M. E 
Mechanical Engineer 
Patents developed. Automatic, 
Special and Industrial Ma- 
chinery. Investigations, Re- 

ports, Advisory Service. 
119-19 89th Avenue, 
NW; YY. City 








Richmond Hill, 
WHITE PLAINS 


THE HALLER TESTING 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 
121 Westmoreland Ave. 

White Plains, N. Y. 
Engineers — Chemists 
Inspectors 
MR. E. A. a 

9242 P. B. LL. 











New Jersey 


NEWARK 


JERSEY CITY 





HOWARD INSPECTING AND 
TESTING LABORATORIES 
For materials of construc- 

tion of pavements, sewers, 

bridges, concretes; also coal, 
fuel-oil, etc. “Concrete cores 
drilled, 43 years experience. 

Write for rates. 

Expert investigations includ- 
ing pavement patents. 
234 Mt. Prospect Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
Branch Brook 2-4873 


HOBOKEN 








Capt. Ramon B. Harrison 
Civil (Construction) Engineer 
and 
Land Surveyor 
514 Fourth Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Hoboken—3-9460 








COL. HUGH A. KELLY 
CIVIL ENGINEER AND 
ARCHITECT 
921 Bergen — 


Jersey City, N. 
Journal Square 2-2100 





Arnold Weisselberg, M. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
Power Plant and _ Industrial 
Plant Engineering 
Investigation, Research, Test. 
Design, Supervison 
32 Kensington Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
BErgen 3-7446 





R. ROYAL ROANE 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Hydraulic Dredges, Con- 
tractors’ Equipment, Sand, 
Gavel and Dredge Pumps. 
Design, Supervision, Survey, 
Reports and Appraisals. 

11 Gifford Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Phone, DElaware 3-2443 
License No. 2463, Mechanical 
and Hydraul ic. 

New Jersey State Association. 
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NEW YORK CITY 





H. J. DEUTSCHBEIN 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Empire State Building 
New York, N. Y. 
Foundations 





FRED’K H. ZURMUHLEN, C. E. 


Consulting Engineer 

Building Design and 
Construction 

205 E. 





CLYDE R. PLACE 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Graybar Building 
Grand Central Terminal] 


New York City 


12d St., New York City 


STATEN ISLAND 


North, Allison & 
Ettlinger 

Civil Engineers and Surveyors 

36 Richmond Terrace, 


Staten Island, N. \ 
Phone: St. George 7-0436 


H. W. ORDEMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


Water Front and Industrial! 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View Place 
Rosebank, S. I., <. 


NEW ROCHELLE 
R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCOPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
150 Trenor Drive 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 























PELHAM 


POUGHKEEPSIE 
FRANK S. HOPKINS 


Civil Engineer & Surveyor 
20 Cannon Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Phone 4350 











Gordon E. Ferguson 


Licensed Professional 
Engineer 
INVESTIGATIONS 
VALUATIONS 
110 River Ave., 
Pelham 0665 


BROOKLYN 





Pelham, N. Y. 





EDMUND J. McCORMICK 
INCORPORATED 
Engineers—Appraisers— 
Consultants 
Real Estate Evaluations 


161 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, New York 
Tel: TRiangle 5-2967 








This 


Will you? 





PLEASE NOTE: 


Attention-- 
Engineers in Private Practice 


“The American Engineer” 
precedent in Professional Directory. 


In keeping with the spirit and principles 
of The New York State Society and The 
New Jersey Association of Professional 
Engineers we are building a Professional 
Directory for Licensed Professional Engi- 
neers and Licensed Land Surveyors. 


is the only Directory 
License is compulsory. 


Every member in private practice should 
cooperate in making this Directory both 
comprehensive, representative and useful. 


Members of The New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation are urged to send in their listing. 
The charge is nominal. 


is setting a 


in which a 
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50 MILES 
of ROEBLING ROPE 


Diablo Dam is located on the Skagit 
River, 100 miles northeast of Seattle, 
near Rockport, Washington. Close to 50 
miles of Roebling “Blue Center” Wire 
Rope were used in building it. 


Constructed under contract by Winston 
Bros. Company, Minneapolis, Minn., for 
City of Seattle. Engineering work directed 
by staff of the City Engineer of Seattle, 
W. D. Barkhuff. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 


SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J. 





“to measure is to economize" 


Brown Instruments 


Flow Meters Potentiometers 
CO, Meters Automatic Controls 
Hygrometers Thermometers 


Resistance Termometers 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 


Indicating, Recording, Controlling, Signalling 
Write for Catalogues. 
THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4451 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices in 22 Principal Cities. 

















The Polytechnic Institute 


— OF BROOKLYN — 





Day and Evening Courses Graduate Courses Lead- 
Leading to Degrees in ing to Masters Degrees 
are also offered. 
M . ° ° 
echanical Engineering For Information and 
Electrical Engineering Catalogs, Address: 
Chemical Engineering ERNEST be STREUBEL 
ie . . ° ean, 
Civil wien 99 LIVINGSTON ST,, 
Chemistry BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Outstanding Buildings 
Prove the Economy Of 


EVANS 


Elevator Cable Equalizers 


Sheave maintenance and cables repre- 
sent 75 per cent of the total cost of ele- 
vator maintenance. 


Evans Equalizers automatically distri- 
bute the load evenly over all cables, so 
that every cable and every sheave groove 
gets the same amount of wear. Impartial 
tests by building managers, engineers and 
other authorities prove these points. 
Under actual usage greater cable mileage 
is shown and definite savings are made. 


These are facts—they deserve the im- 
mediate and earnest consideration of 
every engineer and executive wishing to 
reduce operating expense. 


Evans Elevator Equalizer Co. 


70 E. 45th St., New York. Plant: Bedford, Ind. 
Branch: Chicago, Illinois. 
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OUR AIM 
“TO SERVE AND SATISFY” 





CROKER 
FIRE PREVENTION 
CORP. 


Fire Hose 
Hose Racks 
Extin guishers 
Fire Appliances 
Pressure Reducers 


Any Fire Department or Special 
Fittings Made to Order 





22 WEST 30th STREET 
New York City 


Phone BOgardus 4 - 0023 














‘Re aeae 


i 


IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 





TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
... 1S A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 


An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant 
Service . . Fine Restaurant . . Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square. . 








Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers . . 

"A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor” 


ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
RADIO and SERVIDOR 


ingl double 
$3 per day $4 per day 
































Special weekly and monthly rates. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 
44th to 45th Sts.— 8th Ave.— New York 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT "'A RELIANCE HOTEL"™ 
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Grvenee years ago two hangars, each 140 feet long and 60 
feet wide, were erected at Watson Airport, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for use by the United States Army Air Force. Later they 
were moved to their permanent location at Lunken Airport, 
Cincinnati, one of the finest flying fields in the country. 

At this time it was decided that they should be equipped 
with permanent roofs for protection against lightning and the 
fierce storms which sweep the Ohio valley. The work was 
done by the Edward Meyer Roofing Company, Cincinnati, 
and the material selected was Toncan Iron. 

Toncan Iron, an alloy of refined iron, copper and molyb- 
denum, ranks first among the ferrous metals after stainless 
steel in its resistance torust. It resists the devastating action of 
time and the elements, and brings a degree of permanence 
in building construction far greater than its slightly higher 
cost would seem to indicate. 

Engineers and contractors interested in obtaining longer 
life from ferrous metals should read ‘“The Path to Perman- 
ence.”’ A copy will be sent upon request. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES “Ray YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








THE CORE JOINT CONCRETE 
PIPE COMPANY 


Plain and Reinforced Concrete Pipe 


For All Specifications 


1400 COMMERCE AVE. BRONX, N. Y. CITY 


WeEstchester 7-8200 
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’ SPECIFY — 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WIRING MATERIALS 


In addition to offering a reliable single 
source for wiring materials to meet every 
type of constructional requirement, General 
Electric invites Professional Engineers to 
take advantage of the services of its 
engineering department. 


@ GE White @ G-E Code 
Electrical Conduit Wire and Cable 
G-E Fiberduct G-E Wiring Devices 


Technical information on all G-E Wiring Ma- 
terial products can be obtained by writing 
Section G-2912, Merchandise Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WIRING MATERIALS 


MERCHANDISE DEPT. , GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














M. SHAPIRO & SON 


Engineers 


and 


Contractors 


1560 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


SAMUEL VALENSTEIN 
Chief Engineer 
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THE HART, COOLEY, HIGHTON CO. 


Announces the New Complete Line of 
H-C-Hi 
CONVECTION HEATERS 


The Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., and its Wm. Highton & Sons 
Division have been active participants in the heating trade for 
thirty years. The Hart & Hutchinson Co., has behind it many 
years’ experience in metal cabinet work. The Hart, Cooley, 
Highton Co., combines these factors in producing a line of 
Convection Heaters. 


Over six years was spent in experimental work and labora- 
tory tests before formally announcing this complete line of 
Convection Heaters. Efficiency and durability were the prime 
considerations in designing the heating element and in every 
point of construction these features figure prominently. The 
outstanding points are:— all-copper heating element, multi-tube 
construction with a minimum of four tubes per unit, ahd all 
welded connections. 


The enclosures have also been given careful study and are 
designed to meet every condition. The complete line includes 
two styles of both plastered in and plate type enclosures, as 
well as a semi-recessed model, and two cabinet designs, free 
standing and wall hung. A wide choice in grille designs assures 
harmony with any style of interior decoration. 


For complete information send for catalogue No. 33-C. 


THE HART, COOLEY, HIGHTON CO. 


-HEH- 


Vw 


New Britain Connecticut 


New York Office-101 Park Avenue 


TELEPHONE: CAledonia 5-3842 


Cutaway view of H-C-H Type R 
Convector showing stack, or lin- 
ing, heating element, and front 
with damper. The feature of this 
type is a plaster lock frame into 
which the front fits, making the 
face of the front flush with the 
plaster line. 


Cutaway view of heating element 
illustrating multi-tube construc- 
tion and heavy cast bronze 
header into which the tubes are 
welded. 
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DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL 
HEATING 


C. A. Dunham Co., Chicago 
NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
101 Park Avenue 
W. W. TIMMIS, Mgr. Phone AShland 4-8515 





with a ‘Diamond’ 










Extra years 
of service prove Jenkins 
the cheapest valve in the long run. 


JENKINS VALVES 


BRONZE IRON STEEL 
Since 1864 
JENKINS BROS. 


New York City; Boston; Chicago; 
Philadelphia; Bridgeport, Conn. 



















~ AMERICAN — 


i 


FILTERS 


Standard wherever there’s AIR 
to be Cleaned 


American Air Filters are made by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of air clean- 
ing equipment in a wide variety of types 
adaptable to every commercial and indus- 
trial use. 

Our research staff is at your disposal--- 
without cost or obligation---to assist you in 
working oul your engineering problems 
that apply to the cleaning of air. 









American Air Filter Co., Ime. 
235 Central Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 
In Canada, MIDWEST CANADA LTD., Montreal, P. Q. 


- 
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Just as good? 


“Management was assured doors were similar 
to Peelle and just as good. Operating exper- 
ience proved otherwise. Replaced after three 
years of poor service by Peelle Doors.” 
Excerpt from unbiased survey. 
Name and details on request. 


Few are the building costs that can’t be 
pruned by substituting a cheaper prodt 

The exclusive features, the proven perfor: »- 
ance ability of Peelle Doors cannot be dupii- 
cated. Their slightly higher initial cost is a 
guarantee of repair-free, operating economy. 
Peelle Doors save money in performance, not 
just on paper. Over 15,000 installations, 
serving under varied operating conditions, 
have proved their safety, efficiency and 


economy. 
THE 
PEELLE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Dallas, and 30 other cities 


The Doorway of America’s Freight Elevator Traffic 
See catalogue in SWEET’S 








if It’s Reading Pipe 
YOU KNOW 


—that itis made inthesameway —that it is even better than be- 


from the same high quality ma- fore because closer and more 
accurate controls plus far more 


terials that went into the making rigid inspection maintain qual ty 
of the puddled iron pipe that at the highest point in Reading 
gave wrought iron its reputation. history. 


When you need GOOD pipe — Specify Reading 
READING IRON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
PIPE BARS BOILER TUBES 


Science and Invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for 
Genuine Puddled Iron. 














iThe American line of 
Wedgbelt Pulleys for 
V-Belt Drives is com- 
‘plete. It includes sin- 
gle groove, multiple 
groove and large di- 
ameter pulleys utiliz- 
ing the’ time-tested 
‘““American” hub and 
arm construction. 





Ingenious in design. Ac- AM Al 
curate, velvet - smooth, WEDGBEL 


fimited load-carrying capac. | PULLEYS 


ities. Light in weight. Easy 





to install. Built on a qual- §& 
ity basis . . . for long belt life and quality service. 
THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 
4200 Wissahickon Ave. Philadelphia 
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PLUMB BOBS 
RODS — — TAPES 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
TABLES — — FILES 
BLUE PRINTS 





SERVING THE ENGINEER SINCE 1885 


1 Allg 


KOLESCH & CO. 


138 FULTON STREET - NEW YORK 


aoe nen 
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=.| itinerary!” 


in THE 
WEST INDIES 


As @ ANTIGUA 





Only the MAURETAN IA 


‘STHE ARISTOCRAT OF THE ATLANTIC”? 
Offers in a 12-Day Cruise: 


2 6 7 *155 w 


FOREIGN DAYS 
CONTINENTS COUNTRIES ASHORE FIRST CLASS 


Visiting Port of Spain, Trinidad; La Guaira, Venezuela, Willemstad, Curagao, Uarta- 
gena, South America; Colon, Panama and Havana. Cuba... . paring by daylight 
the Leeward and Windward Islands, Amazing itinerary .. in a World-Famous 
e Liner now transformed into the Ideal Cruise Ship by » new sun deck of 3000 square 
Be feet! Only 8 days away from business. 
} SAILING FROM NEW YORK MARCH 18 








be FRANCONIA Two Spring Cruises 
ie = to Nassau and Havana MAURETANIA 
Pe coe ‘ ToBERMUDA and HAVANA . ...__. i days 
| 9-day cruise in » great World-Circling Liner! 2 days and ke A i ; 
- 2nights in Havana, a day in Nassau. $102.50up, First Class. To HAVANA NASSAU nd BERMUDA. . Oda? 
From New York March 24 ’ From New York April 9 (Easter 
(from Boston day previous). in Bermuda) . z g d $120 up 














NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
Full information from Your Local Agent or Cunard Line, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 


 CURARD Caribbean Cruises 











